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THE A. L. A. AT MACKINAC 
June 30-Juty 6, 1910 


The American Library Association will hold its annual meeting at Mack- 
inac Island June 30-July 6, 1910. The proximity of Mackinac to Wisconsin 
makes it possible for librarians to attend at a small outlay of time and money. 
The whole expense need not exceed the sum of $45 from Milwaukee and re- 
turn, This sum cannot be expended to a better purpose by librarians who 
wish to keep abreast of the times in library thought and activity. A little 
money and a part of a vacation invested in the trip will earn big returns. 
It is not likely that the Association will meet in this region again for some 
time to come. An opportunity to attend the annual A. L. A. meeting, the 
annual state association meeting and at the same time take a trip so inter- 
esting and attractive may never present itself again. Every librarian should 
make every possible sacrifice to attend. The commission staff will do every- 
thing in its power to make the trip one of profit and pleasure to all Wisconsin 
librarians who attend. Full details as to travel arrangements and program 
will be found elsewhere in this number of the Bulletin. 
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Rightly or wrongiy, the public assumes that the librarian 

scant not only knows the technique of his profession, but also is 

a well informed and discriminating judge of literature anc 

fiction, besides possessing some appreciation of poetry and the drama. The 

accomplished librarian presumably also knows something of the fine arts. 

But by the most exacting standard, the librarian can hardly be expected to 

be an economist, historian, publicist, physicist, mathematician, lawyer, and 

philosopher. Yet it is equally clear that a scientific training is needful for 
the best selection of scientific books. 

The Wisconsin Library School has been attempting to solve the difficulty 
by procuring University teachers and other specialists to discuss important 
works in the various sciences, and more especially the principles of book 
selection which should be observed. Elsewhere in this number of the Bulletia 
will be found one of the recent lectures before the Library school—a lecture 
on books in economics. 

The output of books on political and social sciences is extraordinarily large, 
ranking in 1909 next after literature, fiction, the useful arts, and medicine. 
In the A. L. A. catalogue, 1904, the proportion of political and social science 
recommended for a small library ranks after fiction, literature, history, and 
biography. In the circulation of public libraries, political, social, and economic 
works rank from second to fifth place, depending upon local conditions. These 
considerations should commend the suggestions as to the choice of economic 
works to the respectful attention of librarians, 


Pedagogical and library standards are rapidly reaching 

Library and the point where no teacher will be considered efficient and 
school up-to-date without a full appreciation of the possibilities of 
the free public library as a help in school work, and where 

no librarian will be considered efficient and up-to-date unless she considers 
it a part of her duty to see that every child in the community before leaving 
school has had systematic instruction in the use of the library and has in 
some systematic way been made acquainted with its resources. It seems 
best that the pupil whether in grade or high school, should be made acquainted 
with the library and its methods within the walls of the library itself. The 
simple pedagogical principle must be recognized, that a child will understand 
what is shown to him better than he will understand what is talked about 
and preached to him. It is probably preferable that the systematic instruc- 
tion in library methods and possibilities should be commenced in the grades. 
Some of the libraries of the state have had splendid success in bringing 
the seventh and eighth grade pupils to the library in detachments of 15 or 
20. This should be done during school hours, rather than after school hours, 
so that the pupil would regard it as equivalent to being “kept after school.” 
In many schools, however, nothing has been done in the grades. Recog- 
nizing this condition. Miss Drake of the Commission staff, has prepared an 
outline for five periods of work for high school students in connection with 
the study of American history. The outline is, of course, largely suggestive. 
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The work can be in charge of either the librarian or the teacher. There can 
be no doubt but that five study periods devoted to the library will go further 
toward making it possible for the pupils to acquire a good knowledge of 
history than would the same periods devoted to the regular recitation work. 
In this way the library work is not made in any sense a burden upon the 
already over-worked teacher and pupil. It becomes an aid, rather than a 
burden. 

The outline spoken of will be maiied to the libraries of the state with 
this number of the Library Bulletin. 


Could the resources of the library be made completely 
Publicity known to all—an unattainable ideal of publicity—it would 
be used by all. The percentage of the city population which 
have failed to make the library their own, is the percentage that is ignorant 
of what the library has for them, and even the 15 per cent who are enrollea, 
do not know one-tenth of its resources. We therefore repeat, that the very 
first duty of the library, the duty without the fulfillment of which it can 
not possibly perform its other duties, is to make itself known to the public, 
and to make itself known as favorably and completely as possible. To those 
who wish suggestions for accomplishing this, we would recommend a care- 
ful reading of the February number of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, which 
is devoted mainly to a discussion of this subject. For the benefit of those 
who may not have access to this bulletin, we have made a summary of its 
main points and print it elsewhere in this issue. New York Librartes—April, 
1910. 


The suggestion in the last number of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Bulletin that librarians characterize a favorite book 
in a brief review has been responded to in a way that will 
greatiy interest. The fact that a librarian has chosen a particular book to 
thus review will doubtless cause every other librarian to examine the book 
if not already familiar with it, and to obtain it if it is not in the library. 
It has been suggested also that these brief reviews may be utilized for 
newspaper comment upon leading books, and that a clipping from the news- 
paper comment can be later pasted in the book, thus giving the volume added 
interest to all readers. The reviews sent for this issue are of such interest 
that we feel we made a mistake in limiting the length of the review. We 
repeat the request for reviews, and suggest that those for the next issue be 
extended to two hundred fifty words. We would be particularly glad to 
have those who have had reviews for this issue send others for the next. 


Favorite books 


The fight against tuberculosis is so completely the fight of 

Anti-tubercu- the public, that the public library should always be in the 
losis again fore-front. Mr. Will M. Ross has written a book of great 
interest and value entitled, My Personal Experience with 

Tuberculosis, which, as he says in his preface, is “drawn from the experience 
of a tubercular history” in his own life. Nothing has probably been written 
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which will do more good in a family in which tuberculosis is found. The 
Anti-tuberculosis Association, Goldsmith Building, Milwaukee, will send this 
booklet prepaid to libraries for 25c. It is a good investment. The Crusader, 
the official publication of the Wisconsin Anti-tuberculosis Association, will 
be sent free to any library which sends a request for it to the association, 
with the agreement to place the periodical upon the reading tables. It is a 
periodical that will not only be of value, but one that will be of interest to 
the public. 


No librarian would take a contagious disease with her into 

Smile the library. But bad temper, bad disposition, bad expres- 

sion of the face are more contagious, and contagious at longer 

range, than the measles. Consequently no librarian should take such con- 

tagious characteristics into her library. If she cannot get out of forbidding 

moods, she should get out of the library business. Therefore smile. If you 

look a smile, whether you feel it or not, you will presently find that you 
feel it and the smile will come naturally. 


Mr. Charles William Gordon in his preface to The Sky 


Motto for Pilot uses a sentence that might well be a motto for librar- 
wiaweinns ians. “The measure of a man’s power to help his brother 


is the measure of the love in the heart of him and of the 
faith he has that at last the good will win.” 


Success in dealing with human beings is the highest and 

Test of success almcst the only test of a librarian’s abilities. | Have you 

measured your ability by this test and found your rank? 

What has been your success in dealing with patrons, boards, and your li- 
brary associates ? 


The inquiry comes to us as to the proper amount of in- 

Book insurance ‘lesired to keep the books adequately insured, the general 

surance to be carried upon the books in a library. If it ‘s 

rule is that an insurance amounting to seventy-five cents on each volume in 
the library is a fairly adequate amount. 


The iast legislature so amended the law that the annual 
report to the library board, which has heretofore been filed 
July first, is not now required until October first. The report, 
however, should cover the fiscal year, July first to June thirtieth, as before. 
The supply of the old form of report blanks is exhausted. An amended form 
is being prepared and will be sent to librarians in ample time for the annual 
report. 


Annual 
reports 
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MACKINAC 


WISCONSIN TRAVEL ARRANGE- 
MENTS 


The Wisconsin party will leave Milwau- 
kee for Mackinac on Wednesday, June 29, 
at 5:00 p. m., via the special steamer 
“Arizona” of the Goodrich Transit Co. 
The dock is at Michigan Street bridge, one 
block south of Grand Avenue. The boat 
will arrive at Mackinac on Thursday, June 
30, at 11 a. m. AIl applications for reser- 
vations of berths should be sent before 
June 15 to Mr. John F. Phelan, Public 
Library, Chicago, Ill, accompanied by a 
deposit of $5. The round trip rate is $18, 
berth and meals included. Persons pur- 
chasing round trip tickets who decide after- 
wards tO return another way may arrange 
to do so at the conference by surrender- 
ing return coupon, which will be redeemed 
for $8.00. The regular party will return, 
leaving Mackinac on July 7 at 8 a. m. 

Those desiring to go by rail should con- 
sult the local agent. The “Soo” Railroad 
offers the best connections from Wiscon- 
sin and excursion rates will be in force. 

The Grand Hotel will be the official head- 
quarters, but there are many lower priced 
boarding houses on the Island. 

All advance reservations for rooms 
should be sent to the Secretary of the 
A. L. A., 1 Washington Street, Chicago. 
Librarians should state -the accommoda- 
tions desired, price a day, time of arrival 
and arrangements as to roommate. 

All requests for rooms will be noted in 
order of receipt and accommodations spec- 
ified will be assigned until there shall 
be no more at price and kind desired. 
All those reserving rooms before June 20 
will be advised of specific assignment. 
[hose reserving rooms after June 20 will 
find specific assignments waiting their ar- 
rival at the Grand Hotel. 

Baggage should be marked with name 
of owner followed by “American Library 
Association, Mackinac Island, Mich.,” and 
room number if known. 

Rates for members of the A. L. A. and 
affiliated associations at the Grand Hotel 
are: 

One in room without bath, third floor, 
$2.50 a day. 

One in room without bath, first and 
second floors, $3.00 a day. 

Two in room without bath, first and 
second floors, each. $2.50 a day. 

, One in room with bath, first and second 
floors, $3.50 a day. 

F Two in room with bath, first and second 
floors, each, $5.00 a day. 

Fractional day rates will be granted so 
that any two meals wizhout lodging will 
be considered as one-half day only. 





Afternoon. 


A. L. A. PROGRAM (Subject to change) 
Thursday, June 30. 


Forenoon. Executive board. 
Afternoon. Council. ; ' 
Evening. American Library Institute. 


Friday, July 1 (Michigan Day). 
Forenoon. National Ass’n. state libraries. 


12 

Address of Welcome—Mrs. Mary C. 
Spencer, Michigan State Library. 

Response and President's Address— 
John E. King, Minnesota State Li- 
brary. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer—Asa C. 
Tilton, Wisconsin Historical Library. 

Committee Reports. 

Bibliographical Society. I. : 

President's Address—The present situa- 
tion as to the origin of printing—Aza- 
riah S. Root. 

The library of Jean Chapelain and_its 
catalogue—Prof. Colbert Searles, Le- 
land Stanford Jr. University. 

The literature of the fur trade—Law- 
rence J. Burpee. 

Reports of committees. 

Special Library Association. 

League of Library Commissions. I. 

Business meeting devoted to reports of 
committees, and possibly a revision of 
the constitution of the League. 

11:30 Catalogue Section. Business Meet- 
ing. (No papers.) 

Afternoon. Drive around the Island. 
Five o’clock tea. 

Evening. First General Session. 
President’s address. 
Michigan history and 

Henry Hulst. 

Michigan Songs. 


Saturday, July 2nd. 


Forenoon. Second General Session. 
Deterioration of paper used by news- 
papers—Frank P. Hill. 
Book symposium, conducted by J. I. 
Ver, Jr. 
Publisher’s and critic’s view—Wallace 
Rice. 


legends—Mrs 


Professional training section. 
The essentials of a good library school— 
Miss Edith Tobitt, Omaha Public Li- 
brary. 
The apprentice class— 
(a) In che large library—Miss Jessie 
Weiles, Pittsburgh. 
(b} In the small librarv—Miss Alice 
Shepard, Springfield, Mass., Miss 
Graze Rose, Davenport, Iowa, 
Miss Maude Van Buren, Man- 
kato. 
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Discussions— 
Government documents round table. 
American Ass’n law libraries. I. 
ng emcees libraries round table. I. 
Agricultural libraries and their vari- 
ous activities. 
Zi — agricultural literature. 
(a) The tra weling library for 
farmers. 
(b) Agricultural 
public libraries. 

3. Relation of the Experiment Station 
Library to the College Library. 

4. Guide to agricultural literature. 
Reference books of special interest 
to agricultural libraries. 

5. Instruction of students in the use of 
agricultural and scientific literature. 

Evening. Children’s librarians’ section. I. 

Playground movement—Illustrated talk, 
Graham Romeyn Taylor. 

College and Reference Section. I. 

Relation of the college library to the 
public—Dr. W. K. Jewett, Librarian 
University of Nebraska. 

Relation of the State University library 
to the other libraries of the State—Mr. 
P. L. Windsor, Librarian University 
of Illinois. 

Relation of the college library to the 
public in a college town—W. I. 
Fletcher, Librarian Amherst College. 

Student assistants in college libraries— 
Miss Laura R, Gibbs, Brown Univer- 
sity Library. 

League of Library Commissions. IT. 
The farmer. his book and his heart, 
paper by Miss Hobart, followed by 
discussion led by Mr. Dudgeon. 

2. Possibility of direct service to in- 
dividual farmers, including the loca- 
tion of traveling libraries through 
granges, agricultural societies, farm- 
ers’ clubs, rural schools, — ete. 
Paper by Miss Templeton, with dis 
cussion led by Mr. Bliss. 

3. Cooperation on the part of the Com 
mission with public libraries in ef- 
forts to reach the farmer. Paper 
by Mr. Milam with discussion led by 
Miss Tyler. 


Monday, July 4. 


Forenoon. Anszerican Association of Law 
Libraries and National Association of 
State Libraries. 

(Joint Sessions) 

Special Research Work in Libraries (par- 
ticularly such libraries as are called 
upon to give information to public 
officials, legislative, state cand municipal 
and to lawyers). 

Discussion to follow by A. J. Small, Iowa 
State Library: Dr. R. H. Whitten, Dr. 
Chas. McCarthy, C. B. Lester, New 


collections in 


York Stat: Library. 
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Foreign law in state libraries—Chas. C. 

Soule, Boston Book Co. 

Agricultural libraries round table IT. 

6. Acquisition Of agricultural literature 
by gift, purchase and exchange. 
Agricultural periodicals — selection 
and preservation. 

8. Classification and arrangement of 
agricultural literature. 

9. Indexing agriculturé al literature. 

10. Permanent organization, 

Afternoon. College and Reference Section. 


Relation of the public library to the col- 
lege—W. H. Brett, Cleveland Public 
Library. 

How effective is the work of the refer- 
ence department of a public library— 
Marilla W Freeman, Newark Public 
Library. 

If time permits, each session will be 
closed by an informal round table dis- 
cussion of subjects of interest to mem- 
bers of the Section. Among topics 
suggested for such discussions are the 
following: Specialization in college 


libraries, Relations between the faculty 
and the library, Accession books, Ex- 
changes. 
Children’s Librarians’ Section. IT. 
Special library ass’n round table. T. 
Evening. Library school dinners and re- 
unions—Pratt, Drexel, Western Re- 


serve, Pittsburgh, Illinois. 


Tuesday, July 5. 


Third General Session. 
Recreation symposium—conducted by 
Samuel H. Ranck. 

Afternoon. National Ass’n State Libraries. 

IL 


Forenoon. 


The relation of the state library to other 
libraries in the state—Demarchus C. 
Brown, Indiana State Library. 

The making of Pennsylvania libraries— 
Helen Underwood Price, Pennsylvania 
State Library. 

Co-ordination: the true library policy 
of the state—Johnson Brigham, Iowa 
State Library. 

Discussion—Wherein I could improve the 
law in my State if T were given the op- 
portunity—J. L. Gillis, California State 
Librarv: Demarchus C. Brown, Indiana 
State Library. 

Address—H. O. Brigham, Rhode Island 
State Library. 

Special libraries ass’n round table. IT. 

Trustees’ section. 

Bibliographical Society. IT. 

A survey of current periodical bibliog- 
raphies—J. Christian Bay. 

The present bibliographical status of the 
modern languages and literature—Prof 
Clark S. Northrup, Cornell University. 











Soo T pererome: 
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Discussion opened by W. N. C. Carlton 
Evening. New York State Library School 
Dinner and Reunion. ; 
Wisconsin Library Association meeting. 


Wednesday, July 6th (Canadian Day) 


Forenoon. Fourth General Session. 

Aberdeen ass’n and floating libraries— 

L. J. Burpee. 
Round table—on management of small 
libraries and commission work. 
Afternoon. Fifth General Session. 

French Canadian Literature. 

Songs of the voyageurs. 

Indian poetry (Pauline Johnson if pos- 

sible). 

Adjournment. 

There will be an exhibition of late tech- 
nical books arranged by E. H. McClelland. 
Technical Librarian, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh; Edward D. Tweedell, Refer- 
ence Librarian, John Crerar Library; Ed- 
ward F. Stevens, Librarian, Pratt Insti- 
tute Free Library. 


AN OUTLINE OF MACKINAC 
HISTORY 


R. G. Tuwartes, Secretary State Historical 
Library. 


Owing to the strategic importance of the 
waterway known as the Straits of Macki- 
nac, it has played a considerable part on 
the stage of Western history. The power 
holding its shores and islands has been 
able to command the commerce of the three 
uppermost members of the Great Lakes 
chain—Huron, Michigan, and Superior. 
France, Great Britain, and the United 
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2. At St. Ignace. The Father wished 
more room for cornfields for his converts ; 
and probably he found that, in the days of 
birchbark canoes, the island was less con- 
venient than the mainland, as a base for 
his ministrations to the Indians of the 
neighborhood. In 1671, therefore, he 
moved to Point St. Ignace, on the north 
shore of the Straits. Here, for about 
forty years, a chapel was maintained by 
successive Jesuits, whose influence spread 
among the savages of a wide stretch of 
wilderness. 

From this mission, in the spring of 1673, 
Father Marquette and Louis Jolliet de- 
parted on their famous voyage of discov- 
ery, wherein they found the Mississippi 
River; and here at the Franciscan mission 
of today, rest part of the bones of the great 
missionary. 

About 1683 a French fort was established 
in the neighborhood of the mission, in 
order to protect the large fur-trade of a 
district which extended from Georgian Bay 
to the sources of the Mississippi. Around 
the fort soon developed a small village of 
habitans and voyageurs, who were depend- 
ent on this commerce of the wilderness. 
The fort was maintained until 1698, when 
its garrison was withdrawn by order of the 
government. After the founding of De- 
troit in 1701, the inhabitants, and with them 
the Indians who lived near St. Ignace, al- 
most wholly withdrew to the new centre of 
French influence in the Northwest. The 
Jesuits, however, remained at their mission 
during the greater part of fifteen years Of 
isolation. 

3. Near Mackinaw City. In 1713, the 
Jesuits of Mackinac were rewarded for 
their persistence by the reappearance of 





States have, each in their turn, here main- 
tained forts of importance, not only to 
guard their frontiers but to protect their 
fur-trade throughout the great Northwest. 

While the name Mackinac* was origi- 
nally applied by aborigines to the island 
alone, the term soon extended to the con- 
tiguous shores. Thus, in historical docu- 
ments of the French and British regimes, 
Mackinac means either the district at large, 
or, more particularly, the place where the 
mission or fort of the day was located; 
and this location differed from period to 
period. 

t. On the Tsland. In 1670, it would ap- 
pear that Father Dablon established upon 
the Island of Mackinac the Jesuit mission 
of St. Ignace. 


*Originally Michilimackinac, an A!gonquian 
term meaning “great turtle.” which has refer- 
ence to the shape of the island. This has been 
abbreviated to Mackinac; which, despite its 
spelling, is properly pronounced as if spelled 









“Mackinaw.” 





nace 
Mackinac 
Isiand 
QmMACKIN Ac 
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French soldiery, who built a new Fort 
Michilimackinac on the south shore of the 
Straits, not far from the present Mackinaw 
City (or “Old Mackinaw,” as it was long 
called by the English) .* 

As a result of the downfall of New 
France, this French fort was peacefully 
surrendered to the British, who eventually 
abbreviated its name to Fort Mackinac. 
Here occurred, two years later, the mas- 
sacre of a large part of the British garri- 
son by Pontiac’s warriors, as related by 
Parkman, and the retreat of the survivors 
to l’Arbre Croche (near the Harbor Springs 
of our day). 

British troops returned in the autumn of 
1764, however, and maintained their gar- 
rison in the neighborhood of Mackinaw 
City until 1781. 

4. Back to the Island. In that year 
(1781) the British forces removed to 
Mackinac Island, which they had recently 
purchased from the Indians. The island 
lies well within the boundaries of the 
United States, as established by the treaty 
with Great Britain in 1783; but it will be 
remembered by librarians (all of whom 
are naturally well versed in Western his- 
tory) that on various pretexts Great Bri- 
tain retained possession of her old forts 
on the upper Great Lakes until 1796, when, 
under Jay’s treaty, these were finally 
handed over to us. 

The British then withdrew to St. Jo- 
seph’s Island, forty miles to the northeast, 
which librarians will pass on their way 
to Sault Ste. Marie. From here, in July, 
1812, they descended upon Mackinac Island 
(reaching their boats at “British Land- 
ing,” on the northwest shore) and took 
possession of the American fort. The 
Americans tried to recapture the place in 
August, 1814, but were repelled. Fort 
Holmes, in the rear of the present fort, 
is named for one of our prominent officers 
killed in this assault. Under the treaty 
of Ghent, the island was in 1815 restored 
to the United States, which has since pos- 
sessed it. 

Whether mainland or island, Mackinac 
was commercially important only so long 
as the fur-trade remained the principal 
business of the upper lakes. After 1835, 
with the inrush of American frontiersmen 
to the northern half of the Mississippi 
Valley, this trade with the Indians fast 
subsided. Since then, the fort has been 
but spasmodically garrisoned, for modern 
conditions render the Straits of far less 
strategic importance than in former days. 

To the historian and the historical nov- 
elist, the island and the Straits continue 


*Note that the name of this town is spelled 
phonetically, to distinguish it from Mackinac 
on the Island. 
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to be of the greatest interest, for the old 
Creole village and the dashing fur-trade of 
the old regime abounded in picturesque 
movement. Their stirring annals have 
furnished many a welcome splash of color 
to the otherwise sombre pages of Western 
history. But to others than fictionists and 
annalists, this old-time Malta of the upper 
lakes now means, aside from its physical 
charms, little more than a port of call for 
vessels passing her door. As for the tens 
of thousands of summer tourists, who 
swarm thither during July and August— 
the advance guard of whom we shall un- 
doubtedly mect-before the close of the con- 
ference—they know and care little, I fear, 
for the significance of Mackinac’s, history. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION, MACKINAC ISLAND, JULY 
5, I9Io. 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association will be held in connec- 
tion with the American Library Associa- 
tion at Mackinac Island on Tuesday, July 
5, 1910. After a short business meeting, a 
dinner will be served at 6 o’clock at the 
Grand Hotel, followed by a social evening. 
It is hoped to make the occasion as delight- 
ful as the. Wisconsin dinner at Minnetonka 
in 1908. A circular giving full particulars 
as to hotel and travel arrangements will be 
mailed to each member of the association. 

GABRIELLE ACKLEY, Secretary. 
Public Library, Watertown, Wis. 


POST CONFERENCE TRIP 


NORTH CHANNEL . OF LAKE HURON— 
TEMAGAMI LAKE ONTARIO FOREST 
RESERVE, TORONTO 


Thursday, July 7, 2:30 P. M., leave 
Mackinac Island on steamer “Majestic,” 
the newest and best boat of the Northern 
Navigation Co. on Georgian Bay route. 
The course is north toward the Sault Ste. 
Marie, and thence along the north shore of 
North Channel of Lake Huron, to Cutler, 
Ont. 

Friday, July 8, noon, arrive at Cutler, 
and take afternoon train for North Bay, 
arriving there at about 8 P. M. (Supper 
on dining car, a la carte, not included in 
price of trip). Queens Hotel, North Bay, 
for the night. 

Saturday, July 9, leave North Bay in the 
morning via the Temiskaming & Northern 
Ontario Ry. (Breakfast on train, a la 
carte, not included in price of trip). Ar- 
rive at Temagami Station, where transfer 
will be made to the lake steamer for the 
morning sail te Temagami Inn for lunch. 
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Saturday, July 9, to Wednesday, July 13, 


Temagami Inn. Mail daily. Address 
Temagami Inn, Temagami Island, Ontario. 
(Important telegrams are promptly for- 
warded from Temagami Station). On one 
of these days an all-day trip will be made 
to Cobalt, which is 30 miles beyond 
Temagami Station. Cost of this trip in- 
cluding meals, $4.50. Another specially at- 
tractive trip may be made all the way by 
steamer, to Lady Evelyn Lake, cost $1.50. 
These amounts are not included in price of 
the post-conference trip. 

Wednesday, July 13, leave Temagami 
Inn, taking sleeper for Toronto. 

Thursday, July 14, arrive Queens Hotel, 
Toronto, for breakfast, and stay over night. 
Party disbands Friday morning, July 15. 
The Queens is that charming, roomy hotel 
so delightfully English in its atmosphere, 
where we before made our headquarters 
when in this city. A visit to the new Pub- 
lic Library would be of interest. 

Cost of this trip from Mackinac Island 
to Temagami Inn, and back to Toronto as 
summarized above, $44.75. This includes 
transportation, berths, hotels (two in a 
room), transfers of passenger and one 
trunk, Pullman berth, and all meals ex- 
cept two a la carte dining-car meals. 
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Baggage will be available on steamer be- 
tween Mackinac Island and Cutler, Ont., 
and at Temagami Inn also at Queens Hotel 
at Toronto if specially requested. 


For room alone at hotels on this trip, 
add $3.50; for more than one trunk or 
piece of checked baggage, add 75 cents. 

This trip will be made under the per- 
sonal direction of Mr. F. W. Faxon, chair- 
man A. L. A. Travel Committee, 83 Francis 
St., Fenway, Boston, Mass. A deposit of 
$5.00 for. place in party should be sent him 
as soon as possible, or not later than June 
15, the rest of the amount to be paid him 
at Mackinac Island. Descriptive folders 
of Temagami may be had on application. 
Warm. wraps will be needed evenings and 
on steamers, though the days in this north- 
ern region may be quite warm. 

Those intending to take this trip should 
purchase one-way tickets to Mackinac Is- 
land, or join one of the announced parties 
of ten or more traveling on one special 
ticket. 

The cost of transportation from Toronto 
to Buffalo is $3.10; to New York City, 
$10.55, sleeper berth $2.50; to Boston, 
$12.50, sleeper berth $3.00. 





ON SELECTING ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


WILLIAM H. PRICE, Instructor Political Economy, University of Wisconsin. 


A lecture delivered before The Library School, Madison, Wis., in January, 1910. 


The principal service of a lecture to librarians concerning books in econom- 
ics must consist of counsel in the principles of future selection, rather than 


opinions about books already before the public. 


Librarians, presumably, can 


gather responsible opinions readily enough concerning particular books, but 
what is especially wanted is the ability to, form independent judgments, as 


occasion requires, promptly and wisely. 
How is a librarian to test an economic work? 


At the risk of being didactic 


at the outset, I am tempted to respond,—‘“As you would a book in any sub- 
ject”—or even more generally “as you would a good or a bad person”—that 


is, by an ethical standard. 


of the characteristics of their authors. 


A moral standard has the advantage that it does 
not require a very technical knowledge of economics. 


Books betray many 
Since in economics, as in every other 


department of knowledge, it is Truth that we seek, the two virtues of any 


author which most interest us are his Care and his Candor. 


Limitations of 


knowledge, of temperament, of intellect, of experience, of training, and of 
skill are all excusable, and are usually sufficiently self-evident as not to ‘e 
misleading; but a slovenly book, like a shiftless person, is a moral disgrace, 
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and the unconscious falsehoods resuiting from carelessness, inaccuracy, ex- 
aggeration, petty deception, and similar forms of moral and intellectual shift- 
lessness are more numerous, more insidious, and more injurious than de- 
liberate fraud. Candor, however, is indispensable. This does not imply that it 
is necessary that every good book shall have the judicial attitude. A good 
author may be a most earnest partisan, but his earnestness is the zeal of 
conviction, not that of intolerance or of insincerity. It would be difficu't 
to say whether, in subjects of controversy, we owe most to the carefuily 
prepared brief of the advocate, or most to the disinterested opinion of the 
judge. Now, it is interesting to note that the field of economics is largely 
made up of controversial topics. Many points we are pleased to regard as 
settled, but there are few of them that were not at one time or other very 
much unsettled, and in the economic forum as in the law courts, the diligent 
investigations and the earnest controversies of avowed partisans have sup- 
plied the instruction in facts and in interpretation which is essential to a 
just conclusion. 

If a book possesses the two qualities of care and candor it is not unworthy 
of a place upon your shelves, whether it be dull or brilliant, whether opti- 
mistic or pessimistic, whether radical or conservative. 

The illustration that wiil be most suggestive to you, is the case of socialistic 
and other “revolutionary” literature. Librarians in some places are p?7- 
ticularly troubled over the problem of satisfying the demand for socialistic 
periodicals. Here the ethical standard will assist. This standard will sug- 
gest that “red” journals are less to be feared than “yellow” journals,—whicn 
latter should be excluded as quietly as possible. Instead of satisfying a so- 
cialist constituency with the most widely heralded and noisiest sheets, pro- 
vide the /nternational Socialist Review. At the same time it would be well 
to procure The American Federationist, the organ of trade unionism which 
opposes socialism, and American Industries and The Square Deal, which op- 
pose both socialism and trade unionism from the employers’ point of view. 
All four may be procured at small cost. These journals are far from im- 
partial and they do not pretend to disguise their prejudices, wherefore they 
are not misleading. But they mean to be truthful, and in general thev 
amply protect themselves against charges of disingenuousness. 

The qualities of care and candor are the essential attributes of scholarship, 
which, too, is largely a question of morals. The popular magazine article 
may be decorated with too many pictures and not enough foot-notes, and 
the pedantic doctor’s dissertation may have too many foot-notes and (pos- 
sibly even) too few pictures. Both sorts of embellishment are worth con- 
sidering as matters of taste and of utility, but they are not true tests of 
scholarship, which depends upon integrity of purpose and thoroughness cf 
execution, whether presented in ten-cent magazines or in sheep-bound vol- 
umes. 

There is an opportunity for every librarian to be a missionary in the dif- 
fusion of scholarly methods,—and for once we have a case in which it may 
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be said that the smaller the library, the greater the opportunity of its director. 
New methods of teaching are siowly but surely revolutionizing our college 
and university libraries. Scholarship never implied anything other than gen- 
uine investigation, and its essential methods have not changed. But only re- 
cently has teaching implied that every student must be an investigator. For- 
mal text-books and formal lectures are becoming of less account in univer- 
sity class-rooms, and it is an interesting question at the present time to what 
extent the investigative method of study can be disseminated from the cen- 
ters of scholarship among the general public. Of course available resources 
vill temporariiy establish the limit of advance, but since no economic training 
and no economic conclusions are satisfying that stop short of independent 
investigation, librarians may as well face the fact that, in this department at 
least, their problem is only temporarily one of text-books and treatises, and 
must ultimately be one of sources. The successful collecting of sources 
depends rather more upon diligent “looking up” and “keeping after” such 
material than upon its purchase price. In the effectual maintenance of un- 
broken series the great libraries vary widely, and in the small library, ham- 
pered by the perplexing multiplicity and variety of tasks for one or two 
persons to perform, this undertaking may seem hopeless. But it is at least 
worth while to realize occasionally that this new emphasis upon investiga- 
tion is destined to tax the competence and resourcefulness of the librarian 
to the utmost, not alone in furnishing sources, but also in stimulating their 
use in the community. 

The accompanying list of books is to be looked upon, not as an ideal 
library of economics, but as a list of tities likely to prove helpful in com- 
mencing or building up a collection on any of the subjects indicated. It 
does not pretend to cover original sources, and it must be expected to lose 
a part of its usefulness as new books supersede those at present deemed 
desirable. It will be wise, therefore, not only to cultivate familiarity with 
sources, but to seek all available means to keep this or any similar list re- 
vised. The latter task will be best accomplished if careful use is made of 
the signed book reviews in one or more of the current economic journals. Un- 
signed reviews are with rare exceptions of little worth and it is unwise 10 
repose much confidence in them. 

Many poptwiar magazines, the product of the present epoch, such as The 
Review of Reviews, World’s Work, and McClure’s, as well as the Atlantic, 
North American Review, and Forum, also do much to keep their readers 
informed on economic discussions. 

Personal correspondence will often prove the easiest means of revising and 
adding to your list. University teachers, and those engaged in extension 
work live in the atmosphere of books. A reply postal card directed to a 
university teacher will usually receive a prompt and courteous reply. Al- 
though a busy man, a teacher appreciates being consuited and will usually 
be glad to send either a short list of the best recent books in his general 
field or a list of books dealing with a given special topic. 
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It is not urged that economic works of a more popular character than those 
here suggested should be avoided. Indeed, the expediency of expanding this 
list so as to include a large number of “popular” books was carefully con- 
sidered, but upon reflection, with competent advice, it seemed clear that this 
would impair the future utility of the list without correspondingly increasing 
its immediate serviceableness. The local librarian is the best judge of what 
popular literature should be supplied and therefore this list will be advan- 
tageously confined to works of fundamental and relatively permanent value. 
On the other hand, both the clientéle and the funds of the small anil 
the moderate sized library have been carefully considered, and hence none of 
the works here suggested are abstruse, and apart from a few unavoidable ex- 
ceptions, none are expensive. 

It is not claimed that this list is wholiy impersonal. Any short list of 
books necessarily reflects at least in a measure the personal interests of the 
compiler, who, like every other reader, must select a few from many. This 
list, like all similar lists, of course omits many more good books than it 
includes. It can be said, however, that while it may possibly reflect my un- 
conscious prejudices, care was exercised to avoid bias wherever possible. 
Books are suggested on both sides of controverted subjects, and many of 
these, as well as some of the non-controversial books in the list, are far 
from commanding my unreserved admiration. 

The first four groups in the list contain works of a general character, sys- 
tematic and, in large part, theoretical. You will doubtless find that they are 
not very actively demanded. The library reader is apt to be interested in 
specific economic problems, such as are taken up in the books included in 
the later groups. For the general reader who does desire to begin a system- 
atic study of econcmics but who has no careful guidance, it is wiser to begin 
with a simple, elementary, recent text-book, than to read at the outset one of 
the great masters, such as Adam Smith or John Stuart Mill. 

The development of “classical” political economy began practicaliy with the 
publication of Smith’s Wealth of Nations in 1776, and was summed up in 
Mill’s Principles of Political Economy in 1848. Every library, however 
small, shouid have both these works. Before Smith’s great book, there was, 
indeed, such a subject as political economy, but it had been so unscientifically 
and loosely treated that Adam Smith deliberately avoided the name in the 
title of his book. Before him, a few essayists, especiaily David Hume, had 
done good work in special topics, but all attemps to minimize the impor- 
tance of Adam Smith as the man who established the science on a sure and 
broad foundation, have failed. His work was both critical and constructive. 
Necessarily, the critical had to be in greater proportion than in John Stuart 
Mill’s time, when Smith’s general system had found acceptance. To Smith 
we owe scientific economics. His work is a powerful defense of individual- 
ism and cosmopolitanism, as opposed to the restraints and provincialism whicn 
he did much to overthrow. His is, moreover, a very readable and instruc- 
tive book. The same may be said of John Stuart Mill’s Principles. Both 
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were written by masters of good English style. Mill summed up the work 
of Smith, Malthus, Ricardo and others who constituted a remarkable group 
of writers intimately associated with one another, the early and unique po- 
sition of the group justifying the titie—‘‘classical school.” 

30th Smith and Mill regarded political economy as a distinct branch of 
moral and social philosophy. It has been a reproach often heard that po- 
litical economy is divorced from ethics. It is true that since Smith’s time, 
no good economist has consistently confused economic reasoning with ethical 
reasoning. In making the distinction, we but continue the separation intro- 
duced by Smith. If this separation is wrong, we must all of us plead guilty 
to the charge. Scientific political economy pursues facts and principles to 
their logical conclusions with relentless disregard of the ethical gain or loss. 

The true economist refuses to support a good cause with a scientific false- 
hood or half-truth. Hence political economy is called the “dismal science” 
only because it is misunderstood. Some of the hardest headed of economists 
have been the softest hearted of social reformers. They have been unwilling 
to claim or admit that all poor relief is prudent; that slavery is always folly; 
that it always pays an employer to hire only able-bodied grown men instead 
of women and children; that it pays a railroad to compensate and pension 
its injured workmen; and that men in all tasks will accomplish as much 
in 8 hours of labor as they wil in 12 hours. We generally have confidence 
that in the long run relief must follow evils, but the quickest way to find 
relief is to frankly face the facts as they are. Only then can the causes of 
the evil be attacked. For our present inquisitive and generally dispassionate 
attitude we are largely indebted to Adam Smith, who led men to understand 
that moral and economic conclusions were not necessarily identical. Yet 
Smith was far from iacking in interest as to ethical conclusions. His system 
of political economy cannot be rightly understood except in connection with 
his Theory of moral sentiments and his Lectures on justice, police, revenue, 
and arms, nor Miil’s except in connection with his Utilitarianism and Liberty, 
which reveal them as moral and political philosophers, and their political 
economy in its true relation as a very important branch of their general sys- 
tem of social philosophy. This bold separation of economics from politics 
and ethics was the making of the science of economics; and in the long run 
a courageous disregard of sentiment is of the greatest advantage to society. 
The economist can accomplish far more by dispassionately inquiring for and 
revealing the causes of social ills, than he can by joining in the abuse of those 
who merely take the advantages that society sanctions. 

In the group of recent theorists, the two works by Prof. Marshall best 
tepresent the orthodox doctrines, and one or the other of these should be in 
every library. The other books in this group are in varying degrees de- 
partures, or differentiations from the classical political economy. Among di- 
vergent writers, Jevons of England, Bohm-Bawerk of Austria, and Clark 
of America have been the most influential. The recent tendency among doc- 
trinaries has been to emphasize the psychical rather than the physical side of 
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the subject. This has served to bring out a hitherto neglected aspect, but 
the more abstract character of recent discussions of principle has naturally 
not tended to popularize the subject. 

In the next group will be found books on socioiogy. This field has never 
been authoritativeiy defined. By some its scope has been regarded as em- 
bracing all the social and political sciences; by others as supplementing those 
sciences ; by others as a subordinate branch of pouitical economy; while some 
deny the pretensions of sociology to any place either in science or philosophy. 
As taught in American universities and colleges it is most commonly classified 
as a branch of economics, and may be simply defined as the study of Theo- 
ries of social progress. 

For the study of economic history, England furnishes by all odds the most 
satisfactory field. This is due to many causes. Most important of all, the 
records of the past are more completely preserved there than elsewhere. 
Again, England is a country which has been remarkably free from war- 
fare, and neither external nor internal politics have seriously disturbed the 
orderly continuity of her economic development. Again, her geographic 
isoiation has made it possible for investigators to exclude from consideration 
all outside influences. Her political unity, her hospitality to the persecuted 
protestants of the continent, her unsurpassed resources, and her position of 
leadership in manufactures since the invention of the steam engine, all make 
England the most satisfactory country for the study of economic history. 
The Germans early recognized this fact and have been on the whole more 
active in the study of English economic history than the English themselves. 

In the next group, I have included studies of poverty with.those of labor 
problems. There is of course no necessary connection between labor and pov- 
erty, but one cannot be understood without the other. Here, again, Eng- 
land furnishes the most interesting fieid. The pressure of poverty, and the 
danger of it, have been far more serious to the English laborer than to the 
workman in this country. The English laborers have sooner come to realize 
what their permanent interests are as laborers, whereas our laborers still, 
many of them, look forward to getting out of the laboring class. This fact, 
and the other, that our laborers are largely foreigners while English jour- 
neymen are mostly of English blood, account for the less perfect developme it 
of trade unionism among us. It is possible that this in turn also accounts 
for the curious fact that in spite of our democratic prejudices, our legislation 
is woefully undemocratic as compared with that of England, although of 
course I do not overlook the tremendous obstacles to progress presented by 
our inelastic constitution. 

Most of the books in this list presume an acquiescence in the existing 
economic arrangements of society. But it would be unfortunate if your 
library were to exclude all books which view with disfavor the existing 
economic institutions. It should be remembered that the distribution of 
wealth is in very large part a human institution, and that the adjustments 
are far from perfect. The only question is whether the possibilities for great- 
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est improvement lie with perfecting the existing order or with revolution. 
The central economic principle under modern arrangements is competition. 
The theory is that the greatest good to the greatest number is realized by 
allowing the fullest possible scope for competition. Competition is supposed 
to be the great adjuster of supply and demand. This, very roughly, is the 
argument by which the classical economists defended the existing order. But 
the theory broke down in several places. In the first place, competition works 
well only in a fair field and among equals. Competition has most disastrous 
consequences for the weaker classes. Competition also has disastrous results 
for society. in certain fields of industry,—as, for instance, in the railroad 
business. These two exceptions to the beneficence of competition are ad- 
mitted by every economist. Others, however, go further, and insist that not 
only is the method of private competition under social rules wrong in occa- 
sional instances but that it is fundamentally wrong. The two extremes of 
thought are represented by. the anarchists and the sociaiists, the former seek- 
ing a diminution or abandonment of civil government, and the latter an ex- 
tension of the activities of government. 

The remaining groups in this list call for no comments beyond the re- 
minder that, being subjects of practical interest, they tend to be quickly super- 
seded unless periodically revised in the light of new data. 

The appended list is offered with the idea of illustrating the principles 
of selection already suggested, rather than with the intention of advising par- 
ticular books. The starred references are suggested for smail collections. The 
star indicates the best books in many instances, but it as frequently indicates 
books of a summary character, and many of the best books are not starred 
simply because sma!l libraries might more conveniently supply their needs 
otherwise. 

As the following list is intended only as a guide in the selection of books, 
periodical articles are not included. Many of the best contributions to econ- 
omic literature appear in periodicals only, but it would of course be im- 
practical to include these in a list of this character, 

Finaily, it should be explained that within each group the titles have been 
arranged as nearly as possible in a logical order. 


JOURNALS Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 
Quarterly journal of economics. Philadelphia, 1890.... 
1886.... Especially noteworthy for the “timeli- 
Published under the auspices of Har- ness” of its discussions. Signed book re- 
vard University. views. 
Political science quarterly. Yale review. 
1886 (Columbia University.) Quarterly, 1892.... 
dealin 1 i Z Devoted to the scientific discussion of 
ncludes articles on economic subjects, all public questions. Signed book re- 
as — as political science. Signed book views. 
rev , way 
is saad Journal of political economy. 
Economic journal. (University of Chicago.) 1892.... 
Quarterly, London, 1890.... Ten numbers per year. Extensive bibli- 
The organ of the Royal Economic Soci- ographies of new books and articles. 


ety. Signed book reviews. Signed book reviews. 
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*American Economic Association. 

Bulletins and monographs. 

Soon to be superseded by the American 
Economic Review. ‘ 

The Bulletin contains, beside persona) 
and general notes, signed book reviews 
and an extended bibliography. 

American Statistical Association. 

Quarterly publications, Boston, 1888 
International socialist review. 

Monthly, Chicago, 1901.... 

In addition, economic monographs are regu- 
larly published by Harvard  Universitv, 
Columbia University, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, University of Wiscons‘n. Carnegie In- 
stitution, Russell Sage Foundation, American 
Bureau of Industrial Research and the Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


(see Seligman, cited below, pp. xxvii- 
xIvi.) 


REFERENCE 


Palgrave, R. H. I., ed. 
Dictionary of political economy, 3 Vv. 
1894-9, with a supplement, 1908. 
Recent. broad, thorough, accurate, 
signed articles, with good bibliographies. 
Almost indispensable. Not less satisfac- 
torv because it is British. 
Entirely supersedes the economig arti- 
cles in Lalor’s cyclopaedia. 


Cossa, L. 
Introduction to the study of political 
economy. Trans. published, 1893. 
The work of an Italian. Not recent. 
A bibliography in narrative form. Schol- 
arly, thorough, dry. 


Bliss, W. D. P., ed. 
Encyclopaedia of social reform. Re- 
vised ed. 1908. 

Covers a wider range than the title 
suggests, but social reform is always the 
ultimate interest. Articles are usually 
well trected 


INTRODUCTORY 


(All the text books cited in this group have 
good classified bibliographies. ) 


*Ely, R. T. 
Outlines of economics. 1893. New 
ed. revised by the author and T. S. 
Adams, M. O. Lorenz, and A. A. 


Young, 1908. 

A joint product, readable. modern in 
theory an@ data. Represents a develon- 
ment of rather than a departure from 
classical pclitical economy. Ely and 
Wicker’s Elementary principles of eco- 
nomics, 1907, is a briefer exposition. 


Seager, H. R. 
Introduction to economics. 1904. 3d 
ed., 1906. 

Sound. original. thought insn‘ring. con- 
crete but systematic. The substance of 
this book is contained in a_ Briefer 
cou: se, 1909, by the same author. 
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Bullock, C. J. 
Introduction to the study of eco- 
nomics. 1897. 3d ed., 1908. 
_ Shorter and simpler than Ely’s Out- 
lines. Easy, but sound. Elements oy 
Economics, 1905, by the same author is 
briefer. 


Seligman, E. R. A. 
Principles of economics. 4th ed., 1909. 
A very useful reference manual ar- 
ranged in the form of a text book. Not 
in the nature of a logical discipline, but 
— with illustrations of economic doc- 
rine. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


*Smith, A. 

Wealth of nations. 2 vols., 1776. 
Best edition by Edwin Cannan, 1904. 

Indispensable. Analytical and critical. 
Constructive. Theoretical and _ concrete. 
Scientific and practical. Excellent liter- 
ary style. The champion of liberty and 
of cosmopclitanism. 

Malthus, T. R. 

Essay on population. 
1878. 

The most influential work on the prob- 
_ of population in relation to food sup- 
ply. 

Ricardo, D. 

Principles of political economy and 
taxation. 1817. Edited by E. C. 
Gonner, 1903. 

Abstract. In high esteem among schol- 
ars, but not likely to be In popular de- 
mand. This work has had much infliue- 
ence, not only with “orthodox” econo- 
mists, but also with socialists and single 
tax advocates. 

Mill, J. S. 

Principles of political economy. 
edited by W. J. Ashley, 1909. 

Summed up the work of the Classical 
School, especially Smith, Malthus, and 
Ricardo. Synthetic. Humanitarian. 
Brilliant and well written. 

*Price, L. L. 

Political economy in England. 

Describes the work of the classical 
school. A university extension book. 
Short and popular. Reliable and scien- 
tific. 

Cannan, E. 

History of the theories of production 
and distribution in English political 
economy. 2d ed., 1903. 

More profound than Price’s account, 
but not more’ useful. Ultra-critical. 
Especially suitable for college classes. 


Bagehot, W. 
Economic studies. 


1798. 8th ed., 


1848; 


1891. 


1880. 


Bonar, J. 
Philosophy and_ political 
1893. 


Cairnes. J. E. 
Leading principles of political econ- 
omy. 1874. 


economy. 
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LATER THEORISTS 


*Marshall, A. 

Principles of economics. 

5th ed., 1907. 
Neo-classical. Elaborate. 
Clear. YFerbidding only on 
length. <A trifle dry. A work for 
scholars. Marshall's Economics of In- 
dustry, 1900, is simpler, short, concrete, 
and admirab!y adapted for general read- 


Vol. I, 1890; 


Sound. 
account of 


ers. 
Commons, J. R. ‘ 
Distribution of wealth. 1893. 
*Clark, J. B. 
Distribution of wealth. 1899. 
A work that has been very influential 


with econemists. Clark’s Essentials of 
economic theory, 1907, contains the sub- 
stance of the above. 
*Carver, T. N. 
Distribution of wealth. 
Hearn, W. E. 
Plutology, or a study of the efforts to 
satisfy human wants. 1864. 
Jevons, W. S. 
Theory of political economy. 
3d ed., 1888. 


Improved upon the 


1904. 


1871; 


“classieal school” 


in the discussion of consumption and 
value 
Smart, W. 
Distribution of income. 1899. 
Bohm-Bawerk, E. von. 
Positive theory of capital. Trans. by 


Smart, 1891. 

By the leader of the Austrian school 
of economists, who share with Hearn 
and Jevons the distinction of having first 
given due attention to the psychological 
facters in valuation. 

Capital and interest. 
1890. 
Taussig, F. W. 
Wages and capital. 
Fisher, I. 
Nature of capital and income, 1906. 
Davenport, H. J. 
Value and distribution. 
Hobson, J. A. 
Economics of distribution. 
Hadley, A. T. 
Economics. 
Nicholson, J. S. 
Principles of political 
_ vols., 1893-1901. 
Pierson, N. G 


Trans. by Smart. 


1896. 


1908. 
1900. 


1896. 


economy. 3 


Principles of economics. Trans. by 
A. A. Watzel. Vol. I, 1902. 
SOCIOLOGY 
*Carver, T. N., ed. 
Sociology and social progress. 1905. 


Selecticns from many writers, the best 
econtr:buticns to sociology. 
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Spencer, H. 
Principles of sociology. 3 vols. 1901. 
Best general treatise on the subject. 
Descriptive. Interpretations of social phe 
nomena are biological and_ physical. 
Already scmewhat antiquated. Spencer’s 
study of sociology is a brief statement 

of his views. 


Giddings, F. H. 


Principles of sociology. 1902. Em- 
phasizes the psychical factors. 
*Bagehot, W. 
Physics and politics. 1901. 
Suggestive. Brief. Discusses the re- 


lations of custom and progress. 
Kidd, B. 
Social evolution. 1900. 

Religion held to be the only safeguard 
against the dangers of socialism. Super. 
ficial. 

Ross, E. A. 
Social control. 
Jordan, D. S. 
The blood of the nation; a study of 
the decay of races through the sur- 
vival of the unfit. 1902. 


1901. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 


*Cunningham, W. 
Growth of English industry and com- 
merce. 3 vols.. 4th ed., 1905-07. 

A mine of facts. Good style. Well 
arranged (in the later editions). Re- 
actionary. Tory. Out of sympathy with 
some of England’s greatest movements as 
democracy, puritanism, non-conformity, 
and free trade. 

The abridgment of this work—Outlines 
of English Economic History by Cunning- 
ham and MacArthur is not as satisfactory 
as other short works. 

*Cheyney, E. P. 
Industrial and social history of Eng- 
land. 1906. 

Best shert work on the subject. Bv 
an American. Embodies a_ considerable 
amount of original research. 

Price, L. L. 
History of English commerce and in- 
dustry. 1900. 


Ashley, W. J. 
Introduction to English economic his- 
tory. 2 vols. 1888-1893. 


Unwin, G. 
Industrial organization in the 16th and 
17th centuries. 1904. 


Hewins, W. A. S. 
English trade and finance chiefly in 
the 17th century. 1892. 


Price, W. H. 
English patents of monopoly. 
1249. 1905. 


1560-— 
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*Toynbee, A. Levasseur, E. 
Industrial revolution. 1884. American workman. Trans. by T. S. 
An intensely interesting sketch of the Adams, 1900. 
social, industrial, and agricultural con- 


A good picture by an acute French ob- 


sequences of the introduction of power sery 4 ke tas , A 
aathineey tate Maat. — —" in its scope than Mit- 
Chapman, S. J. *Adams and Sumner. 
The Lancashire cotton industry. 1904. Labor problems. 1905. 
Ashley, W. J. ed. ™ The best general text book. 
British industries. 2d ed., 1906. Commons, J. R. ed. 
Day, C. Trade unionism and labor problems. 
History of commerce. 1907. 1905. 
Schmoller, G. . pn goto of current articles describing 
abor conditions and labor problems. 
Mercantile system. Trans. by Ashley, Hollander and Barnett. 
1896. ame ; Studies in American trade unionism. 

A brilliant essay on an_ interesting 1906 

phase of national economic policy. 4 
Biicher, C. Wright, C. D. 
Industrial evolution. Trans. by Wick- Some ethical phases of the labor prob- 
ett, 1901. lem. 1908. 

A suggestive but not convincing dis- Religion in relation to sociology; rela- 
cussion of stages of economic develop- tion of political economy to the labor 
ment. question; the factory as an element in 

*Callender, G. S. ed. ee and the ethics of prison 
Selections from the economic history F a4 

rth ited 8 0 agan, J. O. 
of the United States. 1909. Confessions of a railroad signalman. 

The best book available on American 1908 
economic history. z : 

Bogart, E. L. ne dark pues 7 a 
; Zi ened sense of responsibility. loyalty, an 
Economic history of the U. S. 1907. discipline, and less individual zeal. 
Coman, K. These arguments are reiterated, in Labor 
Industrial history of the U. S. 1905. and the Railroads, 1909, by the same 


A brief survey. ng J. 


Turner, F. J. Bargain th 
Rise of the new west. 1906. eine 2 of wages. 1898. 


Laughlin, J. L. Methods of industrial peace. 1904. 
Industrial America. 1906. A conservative, but impartial study of 
ee of he a 7 a 
of collective bargaining, o > ms 
LABORERS AND THE POOR and methods of ca” unions, “< in- 
dustrial warfare and conciliation. 
Webb, S. and B. a 
Trade unionism. 1894. Profit sharing between employer and 
The works of the Webb's are standard. employee. 1889. 
They represent patient investigation; are a 
concrete, temperate. rational, sympathetic 





but judicial, and truthful. Dividend to labor. 1899. 
* A study of ‘‘welfare’’ work. 
Industrial democracy. 2 vols., 1894; Holyoake, J. G. 
2d ed., in 1 vol., 1904. History of co-éperation. 2 vols., 2d 
a ed., 1906. 
Problems of modern industry. 1898. *George, H. 
Webb, Mrs. S. ed Progress and poverty. 1880. 
i erie . An earnest book. The original advo- 
The case for the factory acts. 1901. ene oi te  uinaie war?” Se ae cae 
*Hutchins and Harrison. popular Jnterest than any recent work in 
History of factory legislation. 1903. economic theory. 
An important object-lesson for Ameri- Rowntree, B. S. ; 
cans. Poverty: a study of town life. 1901. 
*Ely, R. T. An exhaustive study of York, England. 
Labor movement in America, 1886. Booth, C. 
An historical and descriptive account. Life and labors of the people in Lon- 
Documentary history of American indus- don. 17 vols., new ed. 1902. 
trial society. 10 vols., 1909. The inost extensive investigation of its 
a kind ever undertaken. Has been very 
Mitchell, J. influential. 
Organized labor. 1903. ‘ 
Sound, fair. An  unambitious, yet The condition of the aged poor in Eng- 


scholarly work by one without a scholar's 
teltning. 4 land and Wales. 1894. 
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Pauperism and the endowment of old 
age. 1892. 
Chapin, R. C 
Standard of living among working- 
men’s families in New York City. 
1909. 
\ study of family budgets. 
Riis, J. A. 
How the other half lives. 1890. 
Tenement house life in New York City. 
The Pittsburgh survey. 
6 vols., 1909.... 
Undertaken under the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 
Warner, A. G. 
American 
1908. 
Devine, E. T. 
Principles of relief. 
Misery and its causes. 
Beveridge, W. H. 
Unemployment. 1909. 
The best work on a subject of growing 
interest. 


auspices of the 


charities. Revised ed. 


1904. 
1999. 


ANARCHISM 


Eltzbacher, P. 
Anarchism. 1908. ‘ 
A comparison of the diverging views 
of prominent anarchists. 
Zenker, E. V. 
Anarchism, a criticism and history. 
1898. 
Tolsto’, L. 
My religion. 
Spencer, H. 
Man vs. the state. 1884. 
Contains essays on The coming si!avery ; 
The great political superstition; The 
sins of legislators: and The new toryism. 
Anarchistie in tendency. 


SOCIALISM 


Amer. trans. 1885. 


*Enaels, F. 
Condition of the laboring class in Eng- 
land in 1844. Trans. 1892. 
Truthful, but with dub‘ous interpreta- 
tions and inferences. 
Socialism, utopian and scientific. 1892. 
A readable exposition of German social- 
ism. 
Marx, K. 
Capital. Trans. by Aveling, 1887. 
Militant and grim in tone. Heavy and 
barbaric in style, was difficult to trans- 
late.. The bible of the socialists. 
Dawson, W. H. 
Bismark and state socialism. 1890. 
Shows how Bismark stole the thunder 
of the socialists and made Germany the 
most sociatistic state of Europe. 
*Fabian Society. 
Essays in sccialism. 1891. 
This society has long been the recog- 
nized leader of English socialism. Its 
are reliable as to facts. 
Honest. but frankly partisan. 
Personal influence waning. 


publications 
Earnest. 
Moderate. 
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Webb, S. 
Socialism in England. 
Fnglish socialism is “constitutional” 
both in program and in temper, whereas 
that of Germany is “revolutionary.” 
*Ensor, R. C. K. 
Modern socialism. 1904. 
A col'ection of articles, speeches, and 
programs of socialist leaders. 
Hillquit, M. 
History of socialism 
1903. 
Gilman, N. P. 
Socialism and the American spirit. 
1893. 
Ely, R. T. 
Socialism and social reform. 
*Kirkup, T. 
History of socialism. 3d ed., 1906. 
Sympathetie criticism. 


1890. 


in the U. § 


1894. 


Rae, J. 
Contemporary socialism. 4th ed., 1998. 
1908. 
Hlostite criticism. 
Shaw, A. 
Municipal government in Great Brit. 
ain. 1895 
Conerete. Friendly to municipal 
socialism. 


Bemis, E. W., ed. 
Municipal monopolies. 1899. 
Concrete, favorable to public manage- 
ment. 
Meyer, H. R. 
Municipal ownership in Great Britain. 
1996. 
"Mloetile— concrete. 
*Darwin, L. 
Municiral trade. 1903. 
Judicial and practical. 
rather than concrete. 


Theoretical 


TRANSPORTATION 
Acworth, W. 


Elements of railway economics. 1905. 
*Johrson. E.R 
American railway transportation. 
1993. 
Descriptive. Comprehensive. Somewhat 
Superficial. Entertaining. 
Newcomb, H. T. 
Railway economics. 1898. 
Deals with the rate problem. Friend'y 
to the raitroads. Secientific—brief. Au- 


thor is ed‘tor of the Railroad world. 
Hadiey, A. T. 
Railroad transportation. 1885. 
Out of Cate. Written before Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was _ estab- 


lished. Was excellent. Still interesting 
and instructive but should be revised. 
Meyer, H. R. 
Government regulation of railway 
rates. 1905. 
Against regulation. Intemperate. 
Meyer, B. H. 
Railway legislation. 1903. 
For regulation but conservative. 


“Common sense.” 
Dixon, Frank H. 


State railroad control. 1896. 
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Daggett, S. 


Railroad reorganizations. 1908. 


CORPORATIONS 


*Industrial commission report. 
19 v. 
Testimony on all subjects of industria} 
interest. Sought and presented all views. 
On the Dingley tariff is “stood pat.” 
Perhaps the most comprehensive govern- 
ment report on industrial conditions ever 
issued. Weli arranged, well digested, 
well indexed. Every library should have 
at least the final volume. 
Moody, J. 
Manual of corporations (annual). 
Compilation of annual reports of com- 
panies. 
Truth about the trusts. 1904. 
Descriptive, detailed, generally reliab!e. 
*Ely, R. T. 


Monopolies and trusts. 1900. 


One or the best. Analytical and 
theoretical 
*Jenks, J. W. 
Trust problem. 1900. 


Based largely upon the Industrial Com- 


mission’s report. Author was associated 
with the commission. 
Halle, E. von. 
Trusts or industrial combinations. 
1895. 


Out of date. 
Ripley, W. Z. ed. 
Trusts, pools, and corporations. 1905. 
Reprint of articles on recent trade 
combinaticns. 
Clark, J. B. 
Control of trusts. 


Problem of monopoly. 1904. 


Chicago conference on trusts. 
A symposium,—speeches, debates, res- 
olutions. 1900. 


Lloyd, H. D. 
Wealth against commonwealth. 
Deals with the Standard Oil Co. 
tant. Passionate. Instructive. 
Tarbell, I. 
History of the 
vols., 1904. 
Historteal. thorough, entertaining, hos- 
tile, vindictive, prejudiced. 
Bureau of ccrporations. 


A foreign view. 


1901. 


1898. 
Mili- 


Report on the oil industry. 3 vols. 
1906.... 
A government publication. Exhaustive. 


Undisguised animosity toward the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. Practically a_prosecutor’s 
arraignment. Apparently truthful and 
and accurate. 
Montague, G. H. 
Rise and progress of the Standard Oil 
Company. 1993. 
Has been well described as “a gentle 
anpreciation.” 
Hirst, F. W. 
Monopolies, trusts, and kartells. 1906. 
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Macrosty, H. W. 


Trust movement in British industry. 


1907. 
Trusts and the state. 1901. 
*Greene, T. L. 
Corporation finance. 1901. 


An excellent treatment of railroad fi 
nance. 


Lowhaupt, F. 


Investment bonds. 1909. 
*Meade, E. S. 
Trust finance. 1903. 


Winancial problems and policies of in- 
dustrial combinations. 
*Pratt, S. S. 
Work of Wall Street. 1903. 
An excellent description of the finan- 
cial mechanism of New York City. 
*Emery, H. C. 
Speculation on the stock and produce 
exchanges of the United States 
1896. 


The best discussion of the functions 
and methods of speculation. 


Nelson, S. A. 
A. B. C. of Wall Street. 
A brief description. 
New York State. 
Report of Governor Hughes’ commit- 
tee on speculation in securities and 
commodities. 1909. 


1900. 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


*Bullock, C. J. ed. 
Selected readings in public finance. 
1906. 


Good selections, carefully arranged and 
edited, constituting the best American 
text book on the subject. 


*Bastable, C. F. 
Public finance. 2d ed. 
Detailed description. 
Adams, H. C. 
Public finance. 1899. 
Philosophical rather than descriptive. 
*Seligman, E. R. A. 


1895. 


Essays in taxation. 1895. 3d_ed., 
1900. 
*Dewey, D. R. 
Financial history of the U. S. 1903. 


_A substantial and trustworthy financia? 
history covering the whole period of our 
government. 

*Noyes, A. D. 
Forty years of American finance. 
1909 

An excellent review of public and pri- 

vate finanee since the civil war. 
*Taussia, F. W. 
Tariff history of the U. S. 1899. 

Describes and criticizes the successive 
tariff laws since 1789. While the criti- 
cism is Ciserim‘’nating, the author finds 
iitte to commend in the _ protecticnist 
measures actually acopted. 
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Stanwood, E. 
American tariff controversy. 2 vols., 
19038. 

Largely 
debates on the subject. 
tection. 

Sumner, W. G. 
Protection in the U. S. 1884. 

A condemnation of the “weakness, 
ignorance, confusion, and oscillation” of 
American tariff policy. 

Ashley, P. 
Modern tariff history. 1904. 

Customs policies of Germany, France, 
and the United States. 


concerned with congressionat 
Favorable to pro- 


MONEY AND BANKING 


*National monetary commission. 
Publications. 1910.... 

About 50 volumes exhaustively describ- 
ing the banking systems of all important 
countries. All the monographs are writ- 
ten by experts. Ineomparably the best 
collection of works upon baaking in ex- 
istence. Libraries may procure’ these 
free of charge by making the proper ap- 
plication at Washington. 

*Scott, W. A. 
Money and banking. 
White, Horace. 
Money and banking. 
Kinley, D. 
Money. 1904. 
*Laughlin, J. L. 
History of by-metallism in the U. S. 
2d ed., 1894. 
Favored monometallism. 
Walker, F. A. 
International bi-metallism, 1896. 
Favored bi-mctallism. 
*Darwin, L. 


1903. 


2d ed., 1902. 


Bi-metallism. 1898. 
A judicial examination of the pros 
and cons of the silver question. 
Taussig, F. W. 
Silver situation in the U. S. 1896. 


*Dunbar, C. F. 
Theory and history of banking. 2d 
ed., 1901. 
Conant, C. A. 
Modern banks of issue. 
*Fiske, A. K. 
The modern bank. 
Bagehot, W. 
Lombard Street. 1873. 
A description of financial 
Not’ altogether out of date. 
Kirkbride and Sterrett. 
The trust company. 1905. 


4th ed., 1909. 
1907. 


London. 


INSURANCE 
*Dawson, M. M. 
Business of life insurance. 1906. 
Description of the practices and cur- 
rent problems of life insurance companies. 
Elements of life insurance. 2d ed., 
1902. 
A clear and simple arithmetical exposi- 
tion of the methods of calculating pre- 
miums and reserves. 
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Hendrick, B. J. 
Story of life insurance. 
Price, W. H. 
Life insurance reform in New York. 
2d impression. 1910. 

Deals with the legislation which has 
resulted from the investigation of New 
York life insurance companies in 1905. 

Zartman, L. W. 
Yale readings in 
1909. 

One volume deals with 
and the other with fire insurance. 
of the selections are well chosen. 

*Henderson, C. R. 
Industrial insurance 
States. 1969. 
Describes all the agencies for the in- 
_ surance of workingmen. 
Willoughby, W. F. 
Workingmen’s insurance. 1898. 

Deseribes the systems of insurance of 
working men in the important industrial 
countries. 


1907. 


insurance. 2 Vv. 


life insurance, 


Most 


in the United 


AGRICULTURE 


*Taylor, H.C. 
Agricultural economics. 
Prothero, R. E. 


1905. 


Pioneers and progress of English 
farming. 1888. 
Bailey, L. 


The state and the farmer. 1908. 


Hasbach, W. 


History of the English agricultural 
laborer. Trans. 1908. 
STATISTICS 


*Bowley, A. C. 
Elements of statistics. 3d ed., 1907. 
The best work on statistical method. 
Elementary manual of statistics, 1910, by 
the same author is less difficult. 
Mayo-Smith, Richard. 
Science of statistics. 2 vols. 1895-9. 
Vol. 1. Statistics and sociology; vol. 
2. Statistics and economics. Largely 
' descriptive. 
Bowley, A. C. 
Wages in the United Kingdom in the 
19th century. 1900. 
Spahr, C. B. 
Present distribution of wealth in the 
U. S. 1896. 
Newho!me, A. 
Vital statistics. 3d ed., 1899. 
Year books—-e. g., Statesman’s year 
book, World and Tribune almanacs. 
The stntistics in these publications are 
fairly reliable. 


ACCOUNTING 

*Cole, W. M. 

Accounts, 

terpretation. 
Hatfieid, H. R. 

Modern accounting. 


their construction and in- 
1908. 


1909. 
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WILLIAMS BAY FREE LIBRARY 


About four years ago the citizens of Williams Bay organized a library asso- 
ciation to secure the traveling libraries from the free library commission. The 
interest in the books became so great that it was decided to take up the mai- 
ter on a more extended scaie through the purchase of books for a local library, 
Just at this time the Sturges family, of Lake Geneva, who had previous'y 
been the donors of the public library and children’s room at Lake Geneva, of- 
fered a fine club house on their estate to the library association at Williams Bay 
if the association would see to the removal of the building. The citizens of 
Williams Bay waited impatiently for the ice to form in the lake so that the 
club house might be moved for some miles down the shore. This was finally 
accompiished and the library and club house are now being used to the great- 
est advantage. The members of the local association pay $1.00 a year dues, 
but the library is free to all. The number of borrowers is 216 out of a pop- 
ulation of less than 500. The local association has bought a number of books 
for itself. Various organizations meet at the library, such as the library 
association, the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. A boys’ club of 22 members makes good use of the bowling alley, 
besides having literary exercises and debates and a program of current topics. 
A girls’ club also mects at the library on certain evenings. These boys’ and 
girls’ clubs consist of members 16 years old and upwards. Owing to the 
small size of the community, the local association is to be congratulated upon 
the many uses made of their iibrary building. Miss Anna Peterson, the local 
postmistress, gives her services as librarian. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BOOKS WHICH WISCONSON LIBRARIANS FIND ATTRACTIVE 


Let me say a word in the symposium on 
Emerson’s Society and Solitude. 

The chapter bearing the title of the book 
is most satisfying—“Works and days” and 
“Books” are thoroughly enjoyable and 
readable chapters. 

“Success and old age” are so well bal- 
anced, but the crowning chapter seems to 
he the one on Courage, no where else is 
Courage more clearly and eloquently set 
forth than in this chapter. 

If we have forgotten it Iet us read it 
again: it is as encouraging as a raise of 
salary. 

GABRIELLA ACKLEY, Librarian, 
Public Library, Watertown. 


Brown: Haremlik. We have success in 
recommending this book to fiction reader. 
It combines some of the qualities of the 
novel with the facts from real life. Then 
have suggested to them Mitton’s Bachelor 
girl in Burma and Baird’s Daybreak in 
Korea. In scme cases, have interested the 
inveterate novel reader in books of travel 
in this way. 

Kate M. Porter, Librarian, 
Public Library, Baraboo. 


The three books mentioned below have 
been popular in our library. They are se- 
lected as types of good non-fiction that peo- 
ple will read. 

Schultze: My Life as an Indian, This 
autobiography, written by a man who mar- 
ried an Indian girl, and lived the actual 
life of a Blackfoot, is wonderfully inter- 
esting. Never since Cooper wrote has the 
Indian been made so real to us, and this 
hock kas the advantage of being truth, not 
fiction. 

Page, Themas Nelson: The Life of 
R. E. Lee. Inspired by his subject, Mr. 
Page has written a book that will rank 
among the best studies of the leaders of 
the Civil War. 

Kirkham: Mexican Trails. The author 
gives us a well written account of some of 
the little known districts in Mexico. His 
descriptions of the people and places are 
vivid and picturesque. The book is well 
illustrated. 

By selecting books of this character, we 
have succeeded in increasing our total cir- 
culation. during the past year, over 6,000 
with a decrease in fiction of 573. Our pro- 
portion of fiction was under 60 per cent. 

A. C. WitHtNecton, Baraboo, 
Member Library Board. 


The volume of “Plays”: by John Gals- 
worthy, containing the “Silver box,” “Joy” 
and “Strife” is noteworthy among recent 
publications. The first although called a 
comedy, can hardly be ranked as_ such, 
dealing as it does with the unfair advan- 
tage given the wealthy, snugly ensconced 
individual, over the penniless and squalid 
outcast when crimes committed by the two 
are identical. The interest Galsworthy is 
able to throw around his characters is 
shown by the fact that although there is 
no plot, no love affair, absolutely none of 
the claptran of the average popular play 
yet the “Silver box” has met with success 
when staged. 

It is the drama of “Strife” however, that 
gives especial interest to the book. The 
playwright takes as his theme one of the 
great problems of the day concerning capi- 
tal, labor and the trades unions. From 
heginning to end the play is sombre, for a 
strike lasting over many months is on, and 
conditions have become desperate, yet so 
intense is the interest, so living the char- 
acters, so vital the theme that its success at 
the New Theatre in New York from the 
beginning and during a _ protracted en- 
gagement has keen ereat—the only play in 
that playhouse which has so far scored a 
great success. 

John Anthony, the president of the big 
corporation stands as the old embodiment 
of capital, unwilling to yield an inch in 
compromise, dreading to concede one point 
lest the power the company is unable to 
control overwhelms it. Roberts represents 
Labor, the man with brains who has dis- 
covered a process whereby the company 
clears its millions while the inventor re- 
reives a few thousands. Between the war- 
ring forces rises the figure of Simon Har- 
ness.—the Trades Union official, conscious 
of his authority, controlling and in the end 
dominating both factions, and effecting a 
compromise distasteful to both. It is a 
great play; after reading it one rather 
dreads to see it on the stage, lest the living 
characters hecome mere puppets. 

Desoran B. Martin, Librarian, 
Kellogg Public Library, Green Bay. 


Jane Addams: The Spirit of Vouth and 
the City Strects. Since the conscious fight 
for civic righteousness began, no more ef- 
fective weanon has ever heen nlaced in the 
hands of the librarian than The Spirit of 
Youth and the City Streets, by Jane Ad- 
dams, 

The hook is a ponnlar authoritative pre- 
sentation of a social phase too long ne- 
glected. It is a plea for the conservation 
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of the spirit of play inherent in the youth 
of all times, and is a setting forth of the 
responsibility of the municipality in pro- 
viding a legitimate outlet for such a spirit 
Low dance halls, the call of sex, cheap 
theatres, factory monotony and the revolt 
of youth against the established order of 
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things, form the nucleuses around which 
the chapters are gathered. 

Brief, convincing, vital—these are the 
characteristics which will carry the reader 
from the first to the last page, if his at- 
tention is once fixed upon the book. 

Erne: ¥. McCotioueu, Librarian, 
Public Library, Superior. 


CATALOGING MILWAUKEE SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


There is one phase of the Milwaukee 
School systein of which very little has becn 
said, yet it is developing into one of the 
most important features of the educational 
work. 

It is the system of cataloging the libraries 
in the high schools and the ward schools, 
which was instituted two vears ago by 
Supt. C. G. Pearse and Sec. Frank A. Har- 
bach after the initiative had been taken by 
Miss Margaret Canty, then one of the local 
school principals in having her school li- 
brary fully cataloged. 


Henry E. Legler, at that time secretary 
of the Wisconsin Library Commission, gave 
the plan his unqaulified approval and co- 
operated with Supt. Pearse and Sec. Har- 
bach in starting the work. 


In the spring of 1908, Mary E. Mathes 
was appointed cataloger of the school li- 
braries and began work in the ward schools. 
When the school year closed Mr. Legler 
sent Miss Julia Elliot from the Commission 


to organize the work. With Miss Elliott 
came several graduates of the Wisconsin 
Library School, who, with Miss Mathes, 
worked during the summer in cataloging 
the libraries of the four high schools. 
This was necessary as the books in these 
schools were in such constant use that the 
work could not well be done while the 
schools were in session. This work was 
completed before the time for the opening 
of the schools in the fall. 

With the high schools out of the way. 
Miss Mathes continued work on the ward 
school libraries. This developed into such 
proportions that it was found necessary to 
add an assistant and Miss Mary R. Rad- 
ford of the Oshkosh Library was appointed. 

The advantages of the work both to 
principals, teachers, and pupils was quickly 
appreciated, as material which was in the 
school libraries but before unknown was 
brought to light and made easily available. 

A simple charging system is also installed 
in each school. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE LIBRARY 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


The United States bureau of labor has 
issued 3 new bulletins, numbers 84, 85 and 
86. No. 84 contains Accidents to railroad 
employees in New Jersey, and The Minne- 
sota Iron Ranges, No. 85, contains Review 
of labor legislation of 1908 and 1909, and 
State labor laws enacted since Jan. 1, 
1908. No. 86 contains Canadian industrial 
disputes investigation act of 1907, Phos- 
phorous poisoning in the match industry, 
and a List of industrial poisons. These 
bulletins may be obtained free of charge 
from the U. S. Bureau of labor. 

Three farmers’ bulletins, which have been 
exceedingly popular, have been issued lately. 
Bread and bread making by Helen W. 
Atwater: (Farmers’ bulletin number 389) is 
published by the U. S. Experiment stations 
office. Another bulletin, popularly’ known 
as the Cook book is the Economical use ot 


meat in the Lome by C. F. Langworthy and 
Caroline Hunt (Farmers’ bulletin No. 391). 
This gives a number of excellent methods 
of cooking cheaper cuts of meat and has 
been in such demand that a new 400,000 


edition has just been issued. It may be ob- 
tained from the Division of publications, 
Department of Agriculture. 

Farmers’ )ulietin, No. 393 is Habit form- 
ing agents; their indiscriminate sale and 
use a menace to the public welfare, by 
L. T. Kebler. This publication shows the 
amount of poisonous or harmful drugs cori- 
tained in a number of patent medicines and 
soft drinks. It may be obtained free from 
the Division of Publications Department 
of Agriculture. 

Another publication of the Denartment 
of Agriculture, which is free to libraries, 
is its 1909 Year book. This contains a 
large amount of very valuable information. 
One of the most up-to-date articles con- 
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tained in it, is Farmers’ co-operative 
demonstration work, by S. A. Knapp. 
National Vitality; its wastes and con- 
servation, by Irving Fisher (Sen. doc. 419) 
has been issued as a separate publication. 
It first appeared as part of the Report of 
the National conservation commission, 
190¢. This work describes the diseases and 
unhealthful conditions which drain the 
vitality of the people of the U. S., and the 
remedies and means of prevention for 
them. This publication and tke Congres- 
sional directory, revision to April 7, may 
he obtained by writing to one of the state 
senators. : 
The Superiatendent of documents is fur- 
nishing free to libraries, the Index to pub- 
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lications of the 6oth congress, 2nd session. 

A list of universities, colleges, and tech- 
nological schools, (whole No. 426) may be 
obtained free from the U. S. Bureau of 
Education. This is a very useful list to 
have in a library. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission will 
furnish, upon application, the Decision and 
order of the commission in the case of the 
State Journal Printing Company et-al, vs. 
Madison Gas and Eelectric Company in re- 
gard to rates and services of the aforesaid 
company (Decisions U-58). This case has 
becn before the commission for more than 
two years, and the decision is of value to 
all those interested in the question of mu- 
nicipa! lighting. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The opening days of the spring term 
were devoted to discussions of the work 
accomplished and to a comparison of meth- 
ods in the various libraries visited during 
the field practice period. The unusual 
variety of experience offered by the field 
work of this year made this interchange 
of ideas especially valuable. 

The courses in Reference and Book 
selection are continued during the spring 
term. In addition to these courses, the 
lecture and class work will include Public 
documents, Document cotaloguing, Library 
administration, Children’s work, Editions, 
Binding and Subject bibliography. 

The annual May day celebration and ex- 
hibition of picture bulletins took place Sat- 
urday morning, April 30. The School was 
fortunate in having as a special lecturer on 
this occasion, Dr. Bostwick, Librarian of 
the St. Louis Public Library. The sub- 
jects of his two talks were: “Branch li- 
braries” and “The. companionship of 
books.” His Saturday morning lecture was 
followed by an exhibition of picture bulle- 
tins made by the students. These were 
effectively arranged in the exhibition gal- 
lery and each guest was provided with an 
artistic catalogue. Much care and thought 
had been expended in the preparation of 
the bulletins and the results were most 
satisfactory both from an artistic and the 
Practical point of view. After the bulle- 
tins had been discussed and admired, coffee 
was. served in the school room where 
guests and students were given an oppor- 
tunity to meet Dr. Bustwick. The follow- 
ing out of town librarians and _ trustees 
were present: Mr. Deming, Marshfield; 
Mrs. O’Brien, Mrs. Bennett, and Mrs. 
Jackson, Oregon; Miss Hamilton, White- 
water; Miss Ackley, Watertown; Miss 


Sette, Racine; Miss Glenn, Viroqua; and 
Miss DeWitt, Belleville. 

The following is a list of the bulletins ex- 
hibited : 


Arthur‘an legends 

Miss Wyman 
Astronomy 

Miss Cole 
Boy's clubs 

Miss Flower 
Conservation of natural resources 

Miss Stearns 
Costumes 

Miss Cole 
First Americans 

Miss Rogers 
yarden beautiful 

Miss Woodward 
Iighwavs and byways of France 

Miss Skinner 
Interior decoration 

Miss Fleek 
Irish history 

Miss Bonnel! 
Land of pluck 

Miss Minton 
Mine of a child 

Miss Stevens 
Norway 

Miss Borreson 
Madonnas: with Christmas list 

Miss Kiemle 
Oriental rugs 

Miss Hughes 
Picturesque Brittany 

Miss Jackson 
Railroads 

Miss Randall 
Road improvement 

Miss Kittleson 
Sea _ stories 

Miss Foland 
Stories to te!l to. children 

Miss Gregory 
Sunny Italy 

Miss Lawrence 
Thanksgiving Cay 

Miss Wald 
Uncle Remus stories 

Miss Fansler 


In addition to the regular lectures, the 
following lectures and talks were given by 
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members of the library profession who 
visited the School in April and the early 
part of May. 

April 28. Mr. Edward J. Ward, Super- 
visor of social cencers and play grounds in 
Rochester, N. Y. Work of the social cen- 
ter in Rochester. The students also at- 
tended an illustrated lecture given by Mr. 
Ward at the high school on The school as 
a social center. 

May 3. Miss McCollough, Librarian of 
the Superior Public Library. The conser- 
vation of influence. 

May 5. Miss Edna Lyman. Two lec- 
tures: Selection of books for children, 
and Story telling for children. The latter 
talk was illustrated by Miss Lyman’s in- 
terpretation of some of the stories them- 
selves. Invitations were extended to the 
teachers in the public schools, many of 
whom attended. 

May 12. Miss Gratia Countryman, Li- 
brarian of the Minneapolis Public Library, 
gave an impromptu talk on her plans for a 
municipal reference department. 

The subjects of the final bibliographies 
were assigned at the beginning of the spring 
quarter. as follows: 

Graded list of books for vacation read- 
ing. Miss Bonnell. 

American history for the use of eighth 
grade teachers. Miss Borresen. 

Hygiene in schools. Miss Bosson. 

A plan of organization for small libraries. 
Mrs. Budlong. 

Associated charitics. Miss Cole. 

Road improvement. Miss Kittleson. 

Iederal and state regulation of life in- 
surance. Miss Fansler. 

Conservation of natural resources. 
Fleek. 

Causes of unemployment. Miss Flower. 

Lists of bocks for book marks. Miss 
Foland. 

Public util‘ties. Miss Gregory. 

American history for eighth grade pupils. 
Miss Hughes. 

Roman antiquities. Miss Jackson. 
Public opinion. Miss Kiemle. 


Miss 


Condition of American children. Miss 
Lawrence. 

Lists of books for book marks. Miss 
Minton. 

Reform in high school curriculums. 


Miss Randall. 
Municipal government. Miss Rogers. 
Public amusements. Miss Skinner. 
Libraries and schools as social centers. 
Miss Stearns. 


Advertising. Miss Stevens. 


Prevention of tuberculosis. Miss Strong. 
Social Christianity. Miss Unterkircher. 


Evening and continuation schools. Miss 
Wald. 
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Whistler. Miss Woodward. 
House decoration. Miss Wyman. 





SCHOOL NOTES 


Miss Hazeltine entertained the students 
and faculty of the school soon after their 
return from field practice. The evening 
was spent in an exchange of field work ex- 
periences and adventures and proved a very 
enjoyable “rally.” 

On Friday, April 29, an afternoon tea 
was given by Miss Hazeltine at the home 
of Dr. and Mrs Thwaites in honor of Dr. 
Bostwick. This was followed by an infor- 
mal dinner given for Dr. Bostwick and 
for Mrs. Sawyer and Miss Drake, two 
members of the school faculty who are to 
spend the summer in Europe. 

Miss Myrtle Sette (’08), cataloguer in 
the Racine Public Library, was one of the 
May day guests 

Miss Helen Hutchinson (’07), librarian 
of the Physicians’ library, Michael Reese 
Hospital, Chicago, visited the School April 
22 and 23. 

Among recent visitors at the school were, 
Mrs. Gilman and Mrs. Pitman, trustees of 
the public library at Boscobel; Miss Big- 
gert, librarian of the Berlin Public Library, 
Miss VosWinkle, librarian of the Tomah 
Public Library; Miss McNair, librarian of 
the Lancaster Public Library; and Mr. 
Webb and Mr. DeWitt, trustees of the pub- 
lic library at Belleville. 


Mrs. Harriet P. Sawyer has been granted 
a leave of absence and sails June 21 for 
Germany, where she will spend the sum- 
mer. 

Miss Jeannette M. Drake will spend the 
summer in European travel, sailing June 
23 by the southern route and returning in 
September from Glasgow. 





ALUMNI NOTES 


Miss Ellen True (’o8) has accepted a po- 
sition as librarian of the Onawa (Iowa) 
Public Library. 

Miss Emilida Baensch (’08) has resigned 
her position as librarian of the Antigo 
(Wis.) Public Library. 

Miss Harriet Bixby (’09) has resigned 
her position in the cataloguing department 
of the Cincinnati Public Library to be- 
come librarian of the Antigo Public Li- 
brary, a position made vacant by the resig- 
nation of Miss Baensch. 

Miss Florence Farnham (’o09) has com- 
pleted the work of reorganization in the 
Ellensburg (Wash.) Normal School Li- 
brary and has accepted a position in the 
cataloguing department of the Portland 
Public Library. 
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Miss Vera Sieg (’08), librarian of the 
East End Branch of the Cincinnati Public 
Library, has been put in charge of the Day- 
ton Street Branch. 

Miss Ora Williams (’o09), in the cata- 
loguing department of the Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Library, has been made librarian of the 
Cumminsville Branch. 


FEBRUARY AND MARCH IN THE FIELD 


In accordance with the established cus- 
tom of the Library Commission, the months 
of February and March were spent by the 
Instructional staff in visiting libraries of 
the state. Seventy-six libraries were visited 
during this period. Material assistance was 
given in the solution of problems of library 
administration, and in conference with li- 
brarians and library boards, various meas- 
ures for the improvement of local library 
conditions were suggested and considered. 
The work of the staff was supplemented bv 
that of the students who were assigned for 
this period to various libraries, in some in- 
stances for organization and other special 
work, and in other cases for general ap- 
Prentice work in co-operating libraries. 

Each year the value of this work for all 
concerned is more fully demonstrated. To 
the faculty it gives renewed enthusiasm 
gained from contact with the actual condi- 
tions of library work. It gives them the 
opportunity to compare methods and ex- 
periences and to share the results of this 
comparison with local librarians and _ stu- 
dents. The students are able to test bv 
actual practice the knowledge gained im 
the class room and they return for the work 
of the spring term with more definitely 
formed ideas and ideals of the library pro- 
fession. 


SPECIAL WORK DONE BY THE STUDENTS 


Ashland. The cataloguing of the non- 
fiction books in the library had been com- 
pleted by the students of previous classes 
This year during March, Miss Hughes re- 
vised the catalogue of children’s books, 
bringing it 1p to date. 

Green Bay. Miss Lawrence took charge 
of the re-cataloguing, assisted by Miss 
Woodward in February and Miss Minton in 
March. Miss Woodward was also assigned 
to the loan desk for two hours each morn- 
ing. Mrs. Brett, who conducts the story 
hour, was unable to continue the work after 
January, so Miss Lawrence gave a series 
of stories during the two months, from 
Howard Pyle, Stevenson, and others. 

Janesville. Three students were assigned 
to revise the catalogue and add whatever 
subject cards and analytics were needed. 
Miss Randall was placed in charge of the 
work, assisted by Miss Stearns in February 
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and Miss Wald in March. During the two 
months, 1237 volumes, comprising the two 
classes, History and Sociology, were re- 
catalogued the old cards being retained and 
5053 new ones added. The students gave 
one evening «ach week to loan desk work 
and gave some time on alternate afternoons 
to supervision of the reference room and 
to answering reference questions. 

Merrill. ‘She recataloguing was in charge 
of Miss Kittleson, assisted by Miss Kiemle 
in February and Miss Rogers in March. 
Beginning with Philosophy, the work was 
completed through 821, English poetry, 
leaving only the cataloguing of the remain- 
ing classes in Literature and History un- 
finished. 

New London. The New London public 
library was organized during the months of 
Kebruary and March. ‘the work was under 
the direction of a member ot the faculty of 
the Lizrary School and was most ethciently 
carried out by Miss Stevens, Miss Fleek, 
and Miss Unterkircher, Miss Stevens work- 
ing two months, and Miss Fleek and Miss 
Unterkircher each one month. 

After undesirable and worn out books 
had been discarded the library contained 
2213 books. As the library had been classi- 
fied and partly shelf-listed, the work of re- 
organization consisted of accessioning, re- 
vising and classification and shelf-list, and 
making a very tull analytical card cata- 
logue. Miss Alice Millerd, the librarian, 
attended the Wisconsin Library School 
Short Course last fall and is capable of 
keeping the library records up-to-date as 
new books are added. 

The opportunity of trying to arouse an 
interest in the library was given the stu- 
dents and they experimented with several 
methods which gave good results. Library 
notes had a prominent place in each weekly 
paper that was published during the two 
months. ‘Lhe articles gave an explanation 
of the work of recrganizing the library, 
brief lists of books with annotations, book 
reviews, lists of books for men, books on 
gardening with names of seed catalogs in 
the library, general invitation to the public 
reception held in the library, annotated list 
of current periodicals in the library, etc. 

‘Lhe pubiic reception was held for the 
purpose of getting the people to come who 
did not have the habit of visiting the li- 
brary, of showing the new card catalog, 
teaching the use of it, and to draw particu- 
lar attention to the books of non-fictior. 
Special displays were made of nicely illus- 
trated books on travel, biography, history, 
and useful arts, of well illustrated and de- 
sirable editions of children’s books, of Cop- 
ley prints of the pictures of the Holy Grail 
by Abbey. and of some German prints. 
The results of the reception were, a very 
pleasant social evening, awakened interest 
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on the part of the business men who saw 
that the library kept strict business records 
and that there were books on subjects of 
vital interest to them, and a general inter- 
est in books other than fiction. Since then 
a number of people have borrowed books 
who did not use the library before. 

The pupils of the eighth grade and of the 
High School came to the library in small 
groups and were given instruction in the 
arrangement of the books and how to use 
the catalogue. The teachers were invited 
to the library one evening to examine new 
books which they would be particularly in- 
terested in and to get acquainted. A talk 
was given at the teachers’ meeting on vari- 
ous library aids they could use to advan- 
tage. 

A visit was made to the chair factory to 
interest the superintendent in the library 
and to ask him to distribute the circular 
“Don’t be a quitter.” 

Oregon. During the first five weeks of 
the apprentice period the public library at 
Oregon was organized by Miss Wyman 
under the supervision of a member of the 
Library Schoo! staff. The library has been 
opened to the public about a vear and a 
half and the task of administering it has 
been entirely in the hands of the members 
of the Library Board. A charging system 
had been installed and the books were 
pocketed and rcughly arranged by classes 
on the shelves by means of system of let- 
tering. 

The work done by Miss Wyman con- 
sisted of accessioning, classifying, and 
shelf-listing about one thousand volumes. 
A title list for juvenile and adult fiction 
was made and the Library Bureau charging 
system was installed. In addition to this, 
various records such as circulation statis- 
tics and withdrawal and financial records 
were started. 

Miss Wyman received assistance from 
members of the Library Board in labelling, 
writing book cards, and other mechanical 
work, 

The technical part of reorganization was 
followed by rearrangement of books and 
shelving and the library was redecorated. 
A very successful public reception followed 
the completion of this work, at which talks 
were given by Miss Stearns and Miss 
Hazeltine, in addition to a program by 
local talent. Attractive library badges were 
distributed to be used as book marks. 
Guests from the Library School and Com- 
mission were, Miss Hazeltine, Miss Stearns, 
Mrs. Budlong, Mrs. Brewitt, and Miss Wy- 
man. : 

Racine. Four students were assigned to 
assist in the work cf recataloguing; Miss 
Flower and Miss Wald in Februarv, Miss 
Cole and Miss Gregory in March. In Feb- 
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ruary the students alternated in attendance 
at the loan desk during the busy afternoon 
hours. 

Sturgeon Bay. Miss Hughes spent one 
month at the Sturgeon Bay Public Library 
assisting the librarian in taking the inven- 
tory, checking the accession book with the 
shelf-list and making both records accu- 
rate, and catalcguing pamphlets and public 
documents. The withdrawal records, serial 
check-list, and other small records were in- 
stalled. Articles were perpared for the 
newspaper on Washington’s and Lincoln’s 
birthdays and on Gardening. Five hun- 
dred small circulars were printed which 
asked the citizens to visit the library, giv- 
ing location of the library, hours, ete. 
These were distributed from the stores by 
being placed in each package. A confer- 
ence with the Superintendent of schools re- 
sulted in a wider use of the library by the 
punils of the High School. 

Tomahawk. The library at Tomahawk 
was organized last July and has had a 
phenomenal growth, owing to the kindness 
of private benefactors. During March, 
Miss Fansler assisted in the preparation for 
circulation of 1100 books, made a shelf list 
for the entire collection of 2000 books, and 
a title catalogue to supplement the use of 
the shelf list ars a classed catalogue. 

Wauwatosa. Miss Gregory spent one 
month at the Wauwatosa Public Library 
assisting in getting the records in accurate 
condition. Inventory was taken, accession 
book and shelf-list were compared and 
corrected, withdrawal book brought up-to- 
date, books rearranged on shelves and 
hound periodicals were catalogued. Li- 
brary notes were prepared for the paper 
each week. 

Whitewater. During the librarian’s two 
months leave of absence because of illness, 
Miss Borresen was given entire charge of 
the library as acting librarian, with the 
assistance of Miss Wyman during the last 
three weeks. Aside from the regular desk 
and reference work afternoons and even- 
ings, Miss Boerresen prepared newspaper 
articles, bulletin board material for speciat 
days, conducted a story hour for the chil- 
dren, and assistted in preparation of club 
programs for the following year. In view 
of the fact that an assistant would be ap- 
pointed in the spring, an anprentice class 
was organized, and Miss Borresen gave 
lectures, prepared problems, planned prac- 
tice work, and revised the written work of 
six students for seven weeks. 

Half of Miss Wyman’s time was spent 
in the library of the Whitewater Normal 
School. that she might gain experience in 
Normal school work, and half in the pub- 
lic lihrarv, taking charge of the cataloguing 
of new books and assisting in the regular 
work of the library. 
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The following is a list of the libraries visited by the Instructional staff during 
February and March: ‘ 


Antigo ITayward 
Appleton Hortonville 
Ashland Mudson 


Iron River 
Janesville 


Baraboo 
Bayfield 


jeaver Dam Kaukauna 
telleville Ladysmith 
seloit Take Mills 
Brodhead Manitowoe 
Chippewa Falls Marinette 
Cumber!and Marshfieid 
Darlington Mayville 
De Pere Medford 
Dodgeville Menasha 


Durand Menomonie—F'ree 
Eleva Library 

Elroy Menomonie—Stout 
Fond du Lae Institute 

Fox Lake Merrill 


Milwaukee Children’s 
denartment 


Grand Rapids 
Green Bay 


Mineral Point Shawano 
Mondovi Shell Lake 
Monroe Shufsburg 
Mosinee Sparta 
Neillsville Sturgeon Bay 
New London Tomahawk 
New Richmond Two Rivers 
North Fond du Lae Viroqua 
Oconto Washburn 
Oregon Waterloo 
Oshkosh Waupaca 


Wausau 

Wauwatosa 

West Allis 

West Bend 

Whitewater Public 
Library 

Whitewater Normal 
School Library 


Park Fal's 
Platteville 
Plymouth 
Prairie du Chien 
Racine 
Keedsburg 
Rhinelander 

Rib Lake 

Rice Lake 
Seymour 


TRAVELING LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


The traveling library department has 
been engaged in supplying the many wants 
of study clubs with material for the com- 
ing year. Requests on a large variety of 
topics have been filled and every effort has 
been made to meet the wants of the various 
organizations as far as the means of the 
commission will permit. Over 100 clubs 
were provided with study club material last 
year, and it is hoped to largely increase the 
number during the current year. 

Miss Stearns has taken advantage of the 
district conventions recently held at Stevens 
Point, La Crosse and Waterloo to adver- 
tise the resources of the study club depart- 
ment, and has received a number of appli- 
cations from clubs that were unacquainted 
with the commission’s resources. 

The traveling library department has re- 


cently supplied Ripon College with a large 
number of magazines to help fill out its 
file of periodicals. The commission will 
gladly aid any library in the state in com- 
pleting files, if a list of the wants is mailed 
to the commission. 

A number of traveling libraries have been 
returned from the rural districts for the 
summer months, to be issued again next 
fall. The department will be glad to send 
these libraries to the smaller public libraries 
of the state to be returned to the commis- 
sion in October next. 

Miss Stearns, chief of the traveling li- 
brary department, accepted an invitation to 
deliver the graduating address before the 
library training school at Atlanta, Ga., and 
to deliver three lectures on library topics, 
on May 30-June I, rgto. 


NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


BOOK-LABELS 


During the past year the Commission 
has been receiving many complaints from 
librarians about the quality of the stock 
labels furnished them by dealers in librarv 
supplies. The difficulty appears to be this, 
—that the stock labels are made of paper, 
too thin and porous to take india ink prop- 
erly and that the shellac soaks through the 
label, discoloring it and making the letter- 
ing indistinct. This defect, of course, is 
not the fault of the manufacturer, since the 
ordinary stock labels are not designed for 
the purpose to which librarians put them. 
The Commission has been giving the 


whole matter a thorough investigation. 
Obviously librarians cannot use the labels 
manufactured for the general trade, but 
must seck a substitute better suited to their 
special requiremnts. We have therefore 
asked the firms manufacturing labels to 
submit samples, that we might test their 
quality and as a result we have found a 
label, which will answer all the require- 
ments that the library use especially de- 
mands. This label is made from Dennison’s 
No. 22 white coated paper. Satisfactorv 


tests of labels cut from this paper have 
been made by several librarians that have 
had difficulty in getting labels and by our- 
selves. 


This paper is fully twice as heavy 














in quality, has a smooth surface, which 
takes the ink very satisfactorily, and finally 
is not in the slightest degree porous. 
Arrangements were made at once by the 
Democrat Printing Company of Madison 
to carry in stock labels made from the 
heavier paper in sizes A16, A22 and A4q. 
The price for the better quality is 25 cents 
per thousand, an increase of 5 cents over 
the thin labels. The Dennison Manufac- 
turing Co. will not carry this grade of label 
in stock, but will make them to order on 
two weeks’ notice. The company has given 
the matter careful attention. Although 
their trade with libraries is very slight, they 
wish to please them. The Democrat Com- 
pany will carry the heavier grade label and 
no other. 
HELEN TUuRVILL. 





WILL YOU KINDLY GIVE ME SOME SUGGESTIONS 
FOR RECATALOGUING MY LIBRARY ? 


Outline for recataloguing a library 


1 Take out all the cards in the catalogue, 
for one class .for example the 200’s. 

2. Arrange by call no., which will bring 
all cards for one book together. 

Reason. Cards not traced. Takes 
too much time to guess what cards 
may have been made for the book. 
Impossible to know what subject 
headings or what analytics may have 
been chosen. Quickest method of get- 
ting cards for one book together. 
Books may have been lost or with- 
drawn without finding the cards which 
are not traced. 

3 Take one section of the shelf list at a 
time. 200-210. 

4 Bring in beoks for one section at a 
time. 200-210. 

5 Use as many of the old cards as pos- 
sible—L. C., typewritten and manu- 
script cards. 

6 Added entry cards. 

Translator, editor, compiler, illus- 
trator—Do not make unless the book 
would be looked for under these 
names. 

7 Author cards for subject analytics. 

When a subject analytic is made, it 
is unnecessary to make the corres- 
ponding author analytic, unless the 
author is very noted. 

8 Classification. 

Change if it would make a book 
more useful. 

Riography, both individual and_ col- 
lective, class with subject whenever 
practicable. 

Collective biography, analyze. 

9 Call numbers. 

Change if there are two authors in 
the same class with the same call 
number. 
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10 L. ‘C. cards. 

A Send for L. C. cards. 

1 When there is more than one 
subject. 

2 When there are analytics to be 
made. 

3 When it is necessary to give con- 
tents. 

B When deciding on the number of L. 
C. cards necessary for a_ book, 
choose the subject headings and 
analytics at the same time. Write 
them on duplicate L. C. slip with 
paging for the analytics. 

Return books to shelves. 

All the information needed for the 
cataloguing of the book will be on 
the duplicate slip. 

11 Check sheif cards before filing with “c” 
(catalogued) in the lower left hand 
corner. 

12 File the revised cards in a separate al- 
phabet (a new dictionary catalogue). 

13 Put a sign on the catalogue case, that 
the cards are arranged in two alpha- 
bets, temporarily. 

Harriet P. SAwYEr. 





HOW CAN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD BE 
USED IN DEBATE WORK? 


The Congressional Record is the dailv 
record of the debates and proceedings of 
congress. It contains much material, which 
is invaluable for debate work, but some 
knowledge of its arrangement is necessary 
to make it available for this purpose. The 
Record is issued first, daily in unbound 
form, and later in bound form, a volume 
to a session, but bound in several parts 
(sometimes as many as ten), and paged 
continuously. _A separately bound index is 
issued for each volume. This index is an 
alphabetical arrangement under subjects 
discussed during the session and under 
names of members of congress, who have 
introduced bills. offered resolutions and 
made speeches, etc. Following this alpha- 
hetical index is a list by number of the 
Senate and House bills and_ resolutions, 
giving the cémplete history of each during 
the session. Very frequent reference is 
made from the general index to this list. 
Users of the index must note carefully in 
looking up material, whether reference is 
made to the page number of the volume or 
to the bill number. If the page number is 
given, the reader can turn at once to that 
part of the volume to find whatever he has 
he¢ n looking for. But when the bill num- 
ber is given, thus—see bill H. R. 9676, the 
reader must look up this number in the list 
of hills, described ahove. where the vari- 
ous page nunibers will be found. Tf this 
fact. namely, that reference is made in two 
ways, is horne in mind, no difficulty will 
be found in using the index. ; 
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The daily Records in paper form need 
not be permanently saved, after the bound 
volume is received. Valuable debating 
material can be clipped from these and 
mounted for debate work. Frequent in- 
dexes are issued for the daily issues and 
these will aid in using them, until the bound 
volume appears. 

M. E. HAZELTINE. 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES FOR SALE OR EX: 
CHANGE 

World’s work, complete file to date, first 

seven numbers bound. Address E. B. 


Usher, Wells Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Harper’s weekly, bound, v. 49, Jan.-June, 
July-Dec., 1904. Address Librarian Pub- 
lic Library, Mineral Point, Wis. 
Guizot’s History of France, 7 v.; Green's 
Short History of the English people. Ad- 
dress Public Library, Marshfield, Wis. 





FOR SALE 
4-drawer catalog case, in light oak, good 
condition. Original cost $9. Will sell at 
reduction. Address Public Library, Lan- 
caster, Wis. 





WANTED—POST CARDS TO CIRCULATE 
The Commission is desirous of ‘making a 
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collection of Wisconsin post cards along 
the following lines: 
Industries of the state 
e. g. Logging 
Historic buildings and scenes 
e. g. Forts 
Civic improvement views 
e. g. Parks and drives 
Wisconsin scenery 
e. g. The Dells 
Monuments 


Will the librarians kindly donate such 
views in their town and vicinity with prices 
and addresses of dealer furnishing them? 

When the pest cards are mounted, the 
Commission will circulate them, with 
sources and prices marked, so that dupli- 
cates may be obtained by any library de- 
siring such material for exhibition pur- 
poses or for work with schools. 





HOUGH’S BOOK OF THE TREE AND WOOD 

Miss Kate M. Potter, librarian, Baraboo, 
Wis., requests the Bulletin to inquire if anv 
library is considering purchasing Hough’s 
Book of the tree and wood. Two or more 
buyers can get a considerable reduction in 
price, and should any library be contem- 
plating the purchase of this book it would 
be to their advantage to communicate at 
once with Miss Potter. 


ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Personal 


Johnston. Miss Esther Johnston has re- 
signed her position as librarian of the 
Marshfield Public Library. 

Nelson. The many friends of Mrs. Har- 
old Nelson, nee Miss Clara Kunst, for- 
merly librarian at Antigo, will be pained to 
learn of her death at Minot, N. D. 

Price. Miss Nellie Price has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian at Neenah. 

News and Notes 

Beloit. The city Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has been granted the use of one of 
the library rooms as an historical museum. 

The West Side Monday club has given 
the library an oil painting by Nyholm for 
the children’s room. The painting is valued 
at $100. 

Brodhead. A public reception was re- 
cently held at the library, which was at- 
tended by 150 citizens. 

Burlington. A concert given by local 
talent netted $43 for the public library. 

Colby. A library ball was given for the 
benefit of the library which resulted in $52 
being added to the book fund. 

Crandon. The Woman’s Club conducted 


a book shower at the library in the Farm- 
ers’ room of the new courthouse. 


Sixty- 





one books were donated and promises of 
many more received. 

Delafield. Library day was celebrated by 
the local Woman’s Club with appropriate 
exercises. 

Dodgeville. Mrs. Richard Lane, who has 
been librarian for the past six years has 
tendered her resignation. Mrs. Anne Top- 
liff has been chosen her successor. 

Eau Claire. The clerks in the local 
banks have been holding a series of lectures 
at the local public library. 

Evansville. The Afternoon Club has 
given two entertainmnts to raise money for 
the purchase of chairs for the lecture room. 

Fond du Lac. The library building is 
receiving a thorough cleaning and over- 
hauling. 

Ft. Atkinson. A house and lot has been 
purchased by private subscription in which 
to house the public library which has for 
many years been located in a business block. 
It is the intention at some future date to 
erect a fine library building on the lot se- 
cured. 

Fox Lake. The librarv will shortly be 
located in the new city hall. 

Green Bay. The public library has 
opened the Union Park branch library in 
the old historic Polier-Tank house. About 
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500 books have been donated, together with 
a large number of magazines and periodi 
cals. This makes the second branch li- 
brary to be opened in Green Bay. 

Horicon. A ministrel show for the bene- 
fit of the library was given in April. Over 
$100 was realized. 

Kaukauna. The Woman’s Relief Corps 
has given the library a large American flag 

Kenosha. Miss Bessie FE. Wells, a 
teacher of the city, bequeathed her private 
library to the local public library. 

The terrace surrounding the public h- 
brary will be rebuilt of concrete construc- 
tion reinforced with steel. 

Lake Geneva. Mrs. R. N. Isham has 
given the library a complete set of Mark 
Twain's works. 

Medford. Mr. J. Shapiro has presented 
the library with the works of Gibbon, Plato, 
and the best of the world’s classics in de 
luxe editions. The Kraenzchen ladies have 
given a number of German books, as has 
Dr. Le Sage. Mr. Charles Gale has do- 
nated a file of Harper’s Weekly and a sub- 
scription to Leslie’s Weekly for one year. 

Menasha. The Economics Club has 
agreed to raise a fund for children’s books. 

Milton Junction. Nineteen volumes have 
been presented to the local library by Mrs. 
Helen Kerns. 

Milwaukee. George Des Forges, a for- 
mer book dealer of the city of Milwaukee. 
has bequeathed his estate of $75,000 to the 
local public library upon the decease of 
relatives now living to whom the interest 
is to be paid. 

A bequest of $1,000 to found the James 
Sydney Peck historical department has re- 
cently been given the local library through 
the will of Ellen Hayes Peck. 

The use of the club rooms and assemblv 
hall in the new south side branch librarv 
has been tendered free of charge to all 
study clubs and civic organizations of the 
south side. 

Two electroliers donated by Judge J. M. 
Pereles, president of the library board. 
were recently unveiled with appropriate 
ceremonies at the new South Side Public 
Library branch. 

Milwaukee Library Club. At a recent 
meeting, Mr. H. E. Legler, Miss L. E. 
Stearns, Judge J. M. Pereles and the mem- 
hers of the local library board were electca 
honorary members of the organization 

Milwaukee Merchants Manufacturing 
Ass'n. It is proposed to establish a com- 
mercial and industrial library in connection 
with the association. 

Monroe. The Monday night reading 
club has presented a bust of Emerson to 
the Ludlow Memorial library. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ludlow have given 
the library fifteen volumes of illustrated 
works on birds and bird life. 
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New Richmond. The council has voted 
an appropriation ef $1,000 a year to secure 
a Carnegie gift. 

North Freedom. The library 
served refreshments at a_ recent 
meet, netting the library about $26. 

Oshkosh. A much needed branch is very 
shortly to be opened on the south side of 
the river. 

Pewaukee. Pewaukee celebrated its sixth 
birthday on April 14th with an address by 
Miss Stearns of the commission. 

Platteville. Edward Heidrick has given 
the library seven books on engineering. 

Port Washington. The library has been 
moved from the store of C. F. Eckel to 
that of Frank Kuhn. 

Racine. One hundred and forty patrons 
of the north side branch library have peti- 
tioned the library board to increase the 
selection of books at the branch to at 
least 1,000 volumes in number. 

Reedsburg. The local library has estab- 
lished a rental collection of fiction. 

Sheboygan. A balance amounting to 
$1,400 of a subscription fund which was 
secured at homecoming time has been given 
to the public library for the book fund. 

Shullsburg. A lecture course carried on 
during the past winter for the benefit of 
the library netted the sum of $54. 

Sturgeon Bay. The Sawyer branch li- 
brary was opened on June first with Lena 
Boyd in charge. This branch will serve 
that part of Sturgeon. Bay located across 
the river and canal. 

Sun Prairie. The Twentieth Century 
Club conducted a tag day for the benefit of 
the library which netted $50. : 

Tomahawk. At the first annual meeting 
of the Tomahawk library association it was 
reported that $1,405 had been received dur- 
ing the past year in the way of member- 
ship dues and subscriptions. The library. 
which is free to all, has 651 borrowers. 
Over 7,000 books were issued during the 
past eight months. 

The Woman’s Literary Club has given a 
fine electric clock to the local library. 

Two Rivers. The annual library ball 
was recently held in the high school build- 
ing. 

Waupun. The library owns Martin's 
New Principles of Geography and Naviga 
tion, a work published in 1758. 

Wausau. Miss Mary Watkins has re- 
signed as librarian of the public library. 
Miss Grace Stevens of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary School class of 1910, formerly assist- 
ant at the Oshkosh public library, has been 
chosen as successor. 

West Allis. An old folks concert was re- 
cently given for the benefit of the local li- 
brary. A book shower which netted 75 
volumes was: also arranged by the local 
Woman’s Club. 
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